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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

REECE has yielded to the Powers. That, at least, appears 
G to be the impression received everywhere from the reply of 
M. Coumoundouros to the “Identic Note,” warning him that 
Greece had no assistance to expect in the event of war. In 
that reply he is said to have accepted the proposal of the 
Powers, subject to the condition that the actual surrender of 
the assigned territories shall be guaranteed, and that the 
Christians of Epirus shall be protected, by the concession of 
autonomy, or in some other wey. It is difficult to see how the 
Powers are to accede to either request. If Turkey breaks faith, 
force is the only remedy, and if force is to be applied at this stage, 
it might have been applied to carry out the decision of Berlin. 
As to Epirus, the Powers can no more overcome the resist- 
ance of the Porte to good government than its resistance to 
cession, without action to which they are too jealous of each 
other to resort. The Epirotes may obtain protection from the 
Albanians,—or from their own courage; but they will obtain 
none from Europe, which has betrayed them throughout. The 
‘conclusion is most unsatisfactory, and lays the seeds of endless 
future troubles. 














It is not yet known how the Greeks will receive the decision. 
There is fear that the Army may break out, and that the 
King will be dethroned. ‘The Army, however, may be employed 
in part in oceupying Thessaly and the ceded fraction of Epirus, 
and the King is much protected by the Greek belief that his 
personal relationships with London and St. Petersburg will bring 
to Greece some advantage. It is possible, therefore, that the 
Greeks will be contented with the fall of M. Coumoundouros, 
who has not displayed either much diplomatic ability or much 
political courage. Had the Greek Government had the nerve 
to demand a settlement within a week, and then crossed 
the frontier, the European statesmen, alarmed for peace, 
would have acted with much more energy. As it was, 
they did not believe that the Greeks would fight, and so 
suggested a compromise which leaves everything unsettled. 
The true misfortunes of Greece are that she has no Cavour, no 
man whom the country completely trusts, and who can, there- 
fore, take a sudden resolution; and no thoroughly disciplined 
nucleus for an army. With 15,000 first-class troops, she might 
have insisted on the decision of Berlin, occupied Epirus, and 
called all Greeks to arms. 


The “ Executive Committee” of the Nihilists have addressed 
@ manifesto to the new Czar, which reads like an ultimatum. 
They speak in temperate words, and declare that “they regret 
the loss of so much energy and ability, in a work of destruction 
and sanguinary conflict.” They affirm, however, that the 
contest must go on, unless the Czar will concede a free 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, with constituent 
power, an amnesty for all political offences, and free- 
dom of speech, writing, and public meeting. Failing these 
Concessions, they will continue the war. In a manifesto to 
the peasants, they repeat this proposal, adding that the land 





must be divided among them, without compensation to the 
seigneurs, but word their address as if they meant the Central 
Assembly to be consultative. There is no evidence whatever 
that they influence the peasantry, but in St. Petersburg a Pro- 
fessor who said in his lecture to the University that the Czar 
ought to pardon the assassins of his father produced an over- 
whelming burst of applause, and this not only among the 
students. The circumstances being remembered, this incident 
reveals terrible excitement, as well as immorality, among the 
educated class. 


On Tuesday the state of Lord Beaconsfield excited the 
greatest possible alarm, but since that day there has been a 
decided improvement, which amounted on Friday to reasonable 
grounds for hoping that he may yet recover his health. The 
change from cold east wind to mild weather has been greatly 
in his favour, and his own tenacious vitality still more so. 


The English people have manifested their interest in Lord 
Beaconsfield in a rather odd fashion, by deluging his house in 
Curzon Street with all sorts of contributions of nutritious food 
and drugs in which the senders felt unlimited confidence. The 
motive of all these gifts is, of course, most praiseworthy and 
amiable,—except, indeed, where it may happen to be that of 
advertising a particular drug; but it is odd that the out- 
side public should forget what a doctor’s business and duty 
are, and how very little information he is likely to derive from 
these energetic manifestations of private confidence in particular 
remedies. Shakespeare, no doubt, makes Portia come to the 
assistance of the Venetian Bar with the best effect, for the rescue 
of Antonio; but then Shakespeare was using a convenient 
legend, which had in it good opportunities both for drama and 
for poetry. Shakespeare would hardly have deluged a barrister 
whose client he desired to see successful with the legal hints 
of lay amateurs. 


Yesterday week, the Duke of Argyll said a few words in the 
House of Lords in explanation of his retirement from the 
Ministry. His differences with his colleagues, he said, con- 
cerned, and concerned only, the Irish Land Bill, and concerned 
only one part of that. “ While I approve and heartily support 
every measure which can reasonably be taken to increase the 
number of owners of land in Ireland, I am opposed to mea- 
sures which tend to destroy ownership altogether, by depriving 
it of the conditions which are necessary to the exercise of its 
functions. My Lords, it has been one of the professed objects 
of the Liberal party to get rid, as much as possible, of those 
restrictions which constitute what is called ‘ limited ownership’ 
in land. My opinion is that the scheme of the Government 
will tend to paralyse the ownership of land in Ireland, by 
placing it, for all time to come, under new fetters and limitations, 
under which it is not placed in any other civilised country in the 
world. Under this scheme, neither landlord nor tenant will be 
owner ; in Ireland, ownership will be in commission or in abey- 
ance.’ And the Duke regarded this as an injury to any 
country, but especially to a country under the industrial con- 
ditions of Ireland. Of his loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, the Duke 
spoke strongly. ‘“ I have had the honour of a close political con- 
nection with my right honourable friend now for the long period 
of twenty-nine years,—a connection on my part of ever-increasing 
affection and respect. Nothing but an absolute sense of public 
duty, in relation to a question of immense and far-reaching 
consequence, could have compelled me to take the step which I 
have now reluctantly communicated to the House.” The Duke 
is a great loss to the Government. The first orator in the 
House of Lords, possessing a knowledge hardly second to Lord 
Granville’s on Foreign affairs, and hardly second to Lord 
Northbrook’s on Indian affairs, he carried into every debate in 
which he mingled, the influence of a very powerful, though some 
what over-rigid and too sharply-formulated, intellect. 


The Duke’s place in the Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal has been 
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filled up by the appointment of Lord Carlingford, who will 
greatly strengthen the hands of the Government in the discus- 
sion of the Land Bill. It was Lord Carlingford—then Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue—who was Mr. Gladstone’s chief colleague 
in the great task of passing the Irish Land Bill of 1870, and who, 
himself a great Irish landlord, by his minute knowledge of the 
Irish land question has contributed materially to strengthen 
the report of the Duke of Richmond’s Commission on that sub- 
ject. His authority will far more than outweigh, with reason- 
able men, the dissent of the Duke of Argyll, and will secure for 
the Irish land measure at least this deference in the House of 
Lords,—that nobody will think that a measure of redundantly 
revolutionary violence, or even one falling short of perfect prud- 
ence so long as it is remembered that the most dauntless 
courage is often the most perfect prudence, would be supported 
by Lord Carlingford. 

Before separating for the Easter Recess, yesterday week, Sir 
Stafford Northcote made a lively deinonstration against the 
Government, which was supported by the lumbering invective 
of Mr. Chaplin. The professed occasion or excuse was Mr. 
Gladstone’s refusal to postpone moving the second reading of the 
Irish Land Bill beyond Monday week, the first night after the 
adjournment. Sir Stafford Northcote disclaimed any wish to 
delay the real judgment of the House on the Irish Land Bill, 
though he avowed his wish for a day or two’s delay in commenc- 
ing that debate, for he held that a short delay of that kind, by 
facilitating its private discussion by all sections of the House, 
would hasten the mature judgment. He took credit to himself 
for having prevented the declaration of urgency in Committee of 
Supply some weeks ago, and maintained that the Government 
had gained immensely instead of losing, by the refusal. He 
rejoiced that he had lived to see the charges of financial incapa- 
city which had been levelled against himself, for his own former 
budgets, virtually abandoned; and that, “like Richard III. in 
his tomb, he had been rehabilitated.” Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
tone was one of highly ironic forbearance. 





Mr. Chaplin’s, on the contrary, was one of painfully laborious 
vituperation. He assured Mr. Gladstone that the line of his 
remarks on the success of the repeal of the Malt-tax in intro- 
ducing lighter barleys, maize, and rice, into brewery processes, 
had tended, along with the policy pursued on the Foot-and- 
mouth disease, to alienate the farmers from the Liberal Govern- 
ment. He spoke of the heavy sense of “ shame and humilia- 
tion ” under which they were about to disperse; of the “deep 
degradation ” brought upon the country by the South-African 
policy of the Government; and of the personal responsibility 
incurred by the Prime Minister in his “‘reckless and inflam- 
matory speeches during the general election,” for the war in the 
Transvaal. Finally, he denounced the Government as “ the worst 
and most incapable Administration that ever encumbered the 
Treasury Bench, or mismanaged the whole business, and dis- 
honoured the name, of the Empire of the Queen.” Mr. Glad- 
stone replied briefly and scornfully after this heavy-shotted 
eloquence of Mr. Chaplin’s had rumbled away into space, and 
then the laborious conversation dropped. 


On Monday the Liberals were badly beaten at St. Ives, Mr. 
Ross, the Conservative, winning by a majority of 102 (462 
against 360) over the Liberal candidate, Mr. Pendarves. Last 
April, Sir Charles Reed beat Mr. Ross by a majority of 48, so 
that there has been a considerable turn in the tide. St. Ives, 
however, has almost always been Conservative, except at 
moments when a new Liberal tide was running very strongly 
indeed. In November, 1868, it returned a Liberal. But in 
February, 1874, in December, 1874, and in March, 1875, it 
returned a Conservative,—on the first occasion by a majority of 
no less than 319, and even on the last occasion by a majority of 
108. St. Ives, so far as it has a political mind of its own, 
appears to be Conservative ; but when feeling in the country is 
flowing very strongly the other way, it defers to the feeling of 
the country. 


Mr. Bradlaugh was returned for Northampton on Saturday, 
by a much reduced majority of only 132 over his Conservative 
opponent, Mr. Corbett. In April last his majority over the 
Conservative, Mr. Phipps, was 758, and instead of polling 
3,980 votes, as he then did, he polled only 3,437. It is clear, 
therefore, that a considerable number of his former supporters 
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what the House of Commons will do, when he pr. . 
at the table, and asks to take the oath. It is ree a 
that his right to do so will be challenged, but it is loans 
whether, after what Mr. Justice Mathew has ruled, the § wo 
can even leave it to the House to say whether or not hei : 
be permitted to take the oath. It would be an odd press 
to set, to propose an investigation into the former opinions = : 
Member just elected by a constituency, and into the questi ’ 
whether or not ‘those opinions ought or ought not to prevent 
him from being willing to take the oath. If this may be pe 
within a few months of an admission of peculiar views Po 
cerning oaths, why not within a few years? And if within 
a few years, why should not any Member of the House 
of Commons be at liberty to revive any evidence he can find 
as to the heretical opinions formerly avowed Concerning oaths 
by any returned Member of the House of Commons? Jt was 
only Mr. Bradlaugh’s own request to be allowed to make the 
affirmation, instead of taking the oath, which legitimately raised 
the subject of his state of opinion, after the general election 
The Speaker will hardly go behind Mr. Bradlaugh’s offor to 
take the oath, into the subjective question whether he ig or is 
not justified in making that offer. Nevertheless, the state of 
mind of a man who, while he greatly prefers an affirmation tp 
an oath, entertains no moral scruple about an oath, is sufficiently 
remarkable. 7 

The situation in Tunis is still strained. The French con. 
tention is that France does not wish to annex Tunis, but that 
she must and will punish the Kroumirs, the raiding tribe, ang 
compel the Bey to give guarantees against their disorders, The 
Bey, for his part, refuses to assist in chastising the Kroumirs, 
but declares that he has no quarrel with France, and that his 
troops shall fall back as the French advance. The diplomatists 
are endeavouring to arrange matters, but the French are irr. 
ated by the attitude of the Italians, they are assured that 
Prince Bismarck cares nothing about Tunis, and they are moved 
by the military persuasion that the frontier of Algeria is not 
safe. There is, moreover, it is obvious, something behind, 
though what it is, whether a plan for reducing the Bey 
to vassalage, or a secret agreement with the Porte, after the 
fashion adopted in Cyprus, or a desire to acquire some cheap 
glory just before the elections, is not clear, What is clear, is 
that the Italians are provoked almost beyond endurance, that 
the Italian Government is not prepared for war, and that the 
net result will be to alienate France and Italy most seriously. 
The part taken by the British Government in the affair is far 
from clear. Frenchmen will have it that they are thwarted by 
grasping Albion, while the Italians say that “ perfidious 
Albion” has deserted them. 





The position of the Bey of Tunis as regards independence is, 
we believe, this. For more than 150 years he has been elected 
by the priests and people of Tunis, but the election must be 
confirmed by the Khalif, who, moreover, claims a right to remove 
the Bey, and to demand from him troops. This claim was ad- 
mitted by the Bey while Khaireddin Pasha was his Vizier, bat 
it has never been acted on, and the Firman of 1869, defining 
this position, has never been admitted by Frauce. Practically, 
we imagine, the Bey is a subject of Constantinople when it suits 
him, and it suits him whenever he is threatened. It is not pro- 
bable that the Porte cares seriously about Tunis, but the Sultan 
cares seriously about his Khalifate; and if Europe interferes 
with France at all, which is doubtful, as Prince Bismarck 
approves any misdirection of French energies, it is upon this ill- 
defined suzerainty that it will base its claim. 


The action of Italy in the Tunis affair is still uncertaib. 
The Italians are extremely enraged, accuse the Cairoli 
Government of having failed in “competence,” and have 8 
reproached General Cialdini for “ French proclivities ” that he 
has resigned his embassy in Paris. Rumours have even been 
set afloat that many leading Italians would not dislike to 
utilise their very large army, and recover Nice and Savoy, and 
that a formal proposal has been made to Prince Bismarck for a 
war with France. All this must be exaggerated gossip. That 
the Italians feel strongly about Tunis is true, but they are@ 
sensible people, and will hardly risk their national existence ™ 
a war for such an object. They have only just reached a sat 
plus, and have entered into negotiations for a loan to enable them 
to withdraw their inconvertible paper. They will, there 18 little 
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wait their time, and meanwhile accept a Ministry formed 
pination of the different sections of the Left, with 

pably S. Depretis at its head, with a policy of reserve 
st Sy France and watchfulness in Africa. The incident, 
we has already cost France more influence in the 
than the acquisition of Tunis could compensate 


doubt, 
by a com 


however, 
Mediterranean 
her for. 

The St. Petersburg papers announce that Lord Dufferin, of 
hom they speak in a friendly spirit, is to succeed Mr. Goschen 
i Constantinople almost at once, and congratulate Europe 
. the selection of a man who understands Russian views. 
Nothing whatever is known of Mr. Goschen’s destination. A 
rumour was spread recently that Mr. Gladstone designed him 
to be his successor as Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
County Suffrage Bill is still in the distance, and until that 
great measure is out of the way, it is impossible for Mr. 
Goschen to enter a Liberal Cabinet. His natural destination 
during the interval would be the Indian Viceroyalty, where he 
would be invaluable; but there is no evidence whatever that 
Lord Ripon’s convalescence is not complete, or that he has any 
intention of returning to Europe. With Lord Cowper in Ire- 
jand, Lord Dufferin in Constantinople, Mr. Goschen in retire- 
ment, and the Duke of Argyll in retreat, a good many men 
seem to be getting a little out of their places. 


The news from the Transvaal is still unsatisfactory. The 
Boer leaders seem honest, and have at once restored Potchef- 
stroom, apologising for the breach of faith committed by a 
subordinate, Colonel Cranje, in not warning the British garvi- 
gon of the armistice. It is, however, doubtful whether the 
Boers at large have the sense of their leaders. They are harass- 
ing the loyal Dutch and the British settlers with persecutions, 
they say no territory shall be surrendered, and they will probably 
resist any sound arrangement made by the Commission for the 
protection of the natives. The Boer leaders may, however, 
carry with them the Volksraad, which is about to assemble, 
and the British Government at home evidently fear nothing. 
Mr. Gladstone, in a letter to Mr. Tomkinson, the candidate for 
West Cheshire, declares that he is satisfied as to his policy in 
the Transvaal, and that when it is discussed in the House of 
Commons, he “ shall adopt no apologetic tone. It was a 
question of saving the country from sheer bloodguiltiness.”’ 
The impression in his mind evidently is, that as the present 
Government disapproved the annexation, and wants no more 
than suzerainty and the protection of the natives, continued 
war, when those points were conceded, would have been wanton 
bloodshed. 

The election for West Cheshire, vacant by the death of Sir 
Philip Egerton, will be watched with keen interest. The 
Liberals have secured a very good candidate in Mr. Tom- 
kinson, who is intimately connected with the county, who 
as a banker in Liverpool is widely known, and who resolutely 
upholds on all points the action of the Government. Mr. 
Tollemache would seem to be the regular Tory squire, and an 
acceptable candidate to his party on all points but one. He 
does not see his way to rail at the Irish Land Bill. As we pre- 
dicted, the farmers are by no means inclined to vote that tenant- 
night is an iniquitous infringement of the rights of property, 
and Mr. Tollemache, to the amusement of local observers, finds 
itconvenient to pledge himself only “seriously to consider” 
the Land Bill. That means, of course, that he will not speak 
against it, bat will vote against it as a whole and in detail, unless 
the chiefs of the party otherwise determine. It is quite possible 
that many Tory farmers may “seriously consider” whether 
they quite wish that, and stay away from the poll. 


It was a favourite assertion of the English friends of the 
South, during the American Civil War, that emancipation 
would be fatal to the Blacks. N aturally thriftless, they would, 
when deprived of the guidance of their masters, begin to die 
out. The argument was not worth much, as it is better for any 
Tae to die out than to live in slavery, but the Census of the 
United States shows that it was untrue. In the ten years 
ending January Ist, 1881, the Negroes have not only increased 
faster than in a state of slavery, but faster than the rest of the 
population, the total, with every assistance from immigration, 

wing Increased 30 per cent., while the Negroes by them:elves 
have increased 35 percent. They do not move either north or 





west in any perceptible numbers, but remain in the pleasant 
climate of the South, where, in Carolina, three-fifths of the 
people are coloured, in Louisiana and Mississippi more than 
half, and in five more States, including Virginia, from one-fourth 
to one-half. In Kansas, where the Negroes were said to believe 
they would find a kind of paradise, only 4} per cent. of the 
population is coloured ; while into Utah they have immitcrated so 
little, that they form only one-eighth of 1 per cent. of the 
population. Polygamy obviously does not attract them at all. 

Not absolutely the first meeting of the Court of the Victoria 
University, but its first meeting for business of primary import- 
ance, was held on Wednesday at the Owens College, Man- 
chester, when the general regulations for the Bachelor of Arts 
and Bachelor of Science degrees were adopted. We have dis- 
cussed some of the more important features of these regulations 
in another column, but may add here that the discussion in the 
University Court turned chiefly on the question whether any 
candidates should be admitted to degrees in Arts and Science 
without requiring from them any knowledge of Latin or Greek, 
and that the friends of the modern subjects carried the 
day. For the degree in Science the justice of the decision seems 
to us clear, though it is, of course, very easy to argue that some 
knowledge of Latin is almost indispensable even to the proper 
understanding of scientific nomenclature. Unfortunately, that 
argument would apply with at least as much force to Greek, 
and yet it is clear enough that an admirably educated scientific 
man of to-day need not be either a decent Greek or a decent 
Latin scholar. On the whole, considering the rapid and vast 
multiplication of our studies, it seems to us that the Victoria 
University has judged rightly in trying to foster thorough- 
ness of study, even at the expense of breadth. 


Nevertheless, we are disposed to grumble at the University 
for admitting amongst the subjects for which it confers a Science 
degree with honours so professional a subject as Engineering. 
Doubtless, the requisitions are, many of them, of the purely 
scientific kind, a large knowledge of pure mathematics and 
physics being demanded ; but the art of engineering, so far as it 
is distinguisable from the sciences on which it is based, should 
hardly be made the subject of a test for a University degree at 
all. Will it not injure the true University conception that 
knowledge is to be valued as knowledge, and not chiefly for its 
uses, to give so prominent a place to a mere professional test ? 
If that be allowable, why not specialise still further, and insti- 
tute a special honours degree in Sewage engineering ? 








Carlyle’s will has been published, and turns out to be a 
document in some sense characteristic of him, though 
characteristic, we think, rather of Carlyle’s weaker than of 
his stronger side,—of the deep interest which he very 
naturally felt in his own genius, than of his own teaching 
as to the silences and reserves of life. It is a document 
full of self-consciousness and of little picturesque egotisms. In 
giving the books used in writing “ Cromwell ” and “ Frederick ” 
to Harvard University in the United States, “after due 
consultation as to the feasibilities and excuseabilities of 
it,” Carlyle states that he gives them in token “ how much of 
friendliness, of actually credible human love, I have had from 
that country, and what immensities of worth and capability I 
believe, and partly know to be lodged, especially in the silent 
classes there.’’ He oddly speaks of his library as a “ very poor 
and, indeed, almost pathetic collection of books.” In leaving 
the letters of his wife and the autobiographic fragments lately 
published to Mr. Froude, he says:—‘ The manuscript is by 
no means ready for publication; nay, the questions how, 
when, (after what delay, seven,—ten years?) it, or any 
portion of it, should be published, are still dark to me; 
but on all such points, James Anthony Froude’s prac- 
tical summing-up, is to be taken as mine.” Whether 
this applies chiefly to the letters still unpublished, or 
chiefly to the “ Reminiscences,” it proves clearly enough that 
Carlyle had the greatest doubts on the point of what ought to 
be withheld altogether and what long delayed; and that he 
contemplated the publication of no portion at all, immediately 
after his death. The whole will is a very curious illustration 
both of the self-consciousness and of the deep Romanticism of 
Carlyle’s character. 


Consols were on Thursday 100§ to 1003. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——= 
THE CHIEF OBJECTIONS TO THE LAND BILL. 


ty is too early to cast the horoscope of the Irish Land Bill, 

but up to the present moment it would be hardly possible 
even for Mr. Gladstone himself to wish it a more promising 
reception. Of course, the Duke of Argyll’s secession was a 
grave misfortune; but that was known before the principles 
of the Bill were mastered by the country, and we are speaking 
not of that aspect of its fate which was already determined 
before the Bill was published, but of that aspect of it which 
depended solely on its reception by the public. And even 
with relation to the Duke of Argyil’s secession, there 
is this important deduction from the influence which 
it wil] exercise over the Liberal party :—the Duke has ex- 
plained the general nature of his scruples, and we feel very 
sure that they will not commend themselves to the vast 
majority either of moderate Irish Liberals or of moderate 
English Liberals. The Duke says that it has become one of 
the chief objects of Liberal policy in England to remove the 
legal restrictions on the ownership of land, while it is the 
chief object of the new Irish Land Bill to increase the re- 
strictions on the ownership of land. “ Under this scheme,” 
he says, “ neither the landlord nor the tenant will be owner. 
In Ireland, ownership will be in commission or in abeyance. 
My Lords, I regard this as injurious to the agricultural in- 
dustry of any country, and especially injurious to a country in 
the condition of Ireland.” Now, in saying that, the Duke 
no doubt appeals to a very strong Liberal conviction. But 
he misleads himself, though he will not mislead the public, 
when he suggests, as the form of his sentence does suggest, 
that the objection which he feels to this Bill is founded cn its 
tendency to paralyse the cultivation of the soil in Ireland, 
instead of on its tendency to restrain the interference of. land- 
lords who do not cultivate the soil with the tenants who 
do. It is perfectly true that the Liberal party is identified 
with the policy of abolishing those laws which, by limiting the 
power of the tenant for life to deal with his landed property 
in the way best suited to set it free from incumbrances, 
cripple the cultivation of the soil. But the whole drift of 
the Irish Land Bill is in the same direction with this Liberal 
policy, and not in the opposite direction. If it puts the 
ownership into Commission, it does so that the actual culti- 
vator may be more secure of the return for his capital and 
labour, not less secure; that the embarrassments of the land- 
lord, if he have embarrassments, may not cripple the farmer 
as they do now, but leave him quite unembarrassed. It is 
quite true, of course, that the tendency of the early portion 
of the Irish Land Bill is to restrict ownership. But its 
tendency is to restrict ownership which is not the ownership 
of the cultivator, and to restrict it in the interests of the 
cultivator, not in the interests of the proprietor of the sur- 
plus produce. And that is the true reply to the Duke. 
The Liberal party do wish to simplify the land-laws, so far as 
their simplification promotes the best possible cultivation of 
the soil ; and they desire to promote this simplification both 
in England and Ireland. But under the peculiar condi- 
tions of the Irish land-tenure, they believe that, pending such 
a simplification of our land-laws, the proposed Irish Land Bill, 
if passed into law, would protect the actual farmers of the land 
from the mischievous encroachments of the owners, and so neutral- 
ise the bad effect of the legal restrictions which still continue. 

A more formidable objection has been brought against the 
Land Bill by the Zimes of Wednesday,—that it confiscates the 
property of a certain class of landlords, and confiscates it 
without compensation; so that it may force a certain number 
of encumbered landlords into bankruptcy, by a direct transfer 
of their property to their tenants. Let us look more closely 
at this rather formidable objection. The gist of it is this :— 
The tenant may ask the new Land Court to revise his 
rent, and that Court, in revising his rent, is to fix such 
a rent “as a solvent tenant would undertake to pay 
one year with another.” So far, the Zimes does not object. 
But it says the Land Court is also directed to take into account, 
in thus revising the rent, what is the tenant’s interest in the 
holding, measured either by the Ulster Custom or by the 
“compensation for disturbance” on the scale settled by the 
Bill. And the Zimes suggests that the meaning of this direc- 
tion is that the rent is to be so far lowered, that instead 
of representing what a solvent tenant-farmer would be willing 
to give “ one year with another,” it would represent something 





so much less, that it would be worth sucha tenant-farmer’s whi] 
to pay a fine, equivalent to the Ulster-Custom price, or the « of 
pensation for disturbance,” for the right tohave it at so eer 
rent. But in making this suggestion, the Times ap Prey 
forget that whatever the incoming tenant buys in rg a ° 
tenant-right, he must have the power of selling when he i 
the holding; nay, possibly, even of selling as inane 
the additional value he may himself have added to it, Doub. 
less, as Lord Monteagle points out, in the ver re 
letter published in yesterday’s Times, the Bill does Tate : 
to recognise that the whole interest of any holding is w t 
in the landlord, that the tenant has had ever since 1870 
right to be compensated for “ disturbance,” which, so far ag it 
goes, is a qualification of the landlord’s absolute ownershj 
and diminishes its value. Unquestionably, the Court will o 
bound to ask themselves, “Is the rent such as to admit of a 
solvent Irish tenant’s paying the average Ulster-Custom price for 
it, or where there is no Ulster-Custom, paying the rate of com. 
pensation for disturbance for it,—and yet continuing to pay 
the rent too, and making a fair average profit on it, assuming 
of course, that whenever he gives up his tenancy, he will » 
cover from his successor all that he pays on coming in ?”—anj 
as Lord Monteagle says, where the rent is really a fair rent, 
the answer will be certainly in the affirmative. Where is the 
confiscation here,—unless, indeed, the original Act of 1870 
which recognised for the first time the principle of compensae 
tion for eviction, were a confiscation too? This Bill only 
extends very gently the principle accepted by the whole 
Conservative party in 1870, and only extends it so far as js 
necessary to make that principle really effective. No doubt, 
the blunder in 1870 was that it left the landlord power, by 
getting the tenant to agree year by year to very small but 
regular increases of rent, to screw up the rent again to a rack- 
rent which made it impossible to pay anything for the tenant. 
right and yet leave a profit on the cultivation. The 
new Bill rectifies that great blunder. But assuredly, if 
the Act of 1870 did not involve confiscation, the passing of 
this Bill will not involve confiscation. It adopts, and so far 
extends as to render effective, the principle of the Act of 1870, 
but it does not confiscate unless that Act confiscated, or only 
in the sense in which that Act confiscated, which was in so milda 
sense that the Act was welcomed by genuine Irish Conservatives, 
And it does not even impair the interest of any Irish land- 
lord except those who, contrary to the spirit of the Act of 
1870, have employed themselves ever since that Act in 
gradually screwing up their rents, so as to extinguish the 
virtual tenant-right which that Act introduced. 

The last question which we have to ask is,—how far the 
objections of the Land-leaguers will be fatal to the Bill? No 
doubt Mr. Parnell objects to the clause defining the meaning 
of “ fair rent” from the tenant’s point of view. He thinks it 
ought to be definitely less than what a solvent Irish tenant would 
offer to give, ‘‘ one year with another,” even after taking into 
account that he must pay something for the tenant’s interest 
in the holding, which will not be recouped till he gives it up 
again. But though he presses this objection very sturdily,— 
as the Land-leaguers, of course, could not help doing,—it seems 
obvious to us that, from the tenant’s point of view, the 
Land-leaguers must accept the Bill, only endeavouring, of 
course, to amend it, say, by extending the fifteen years’ security 
to twenty-one years, and eliminating, perhaps, or trying to 
eliminate, the grounds of objection which a landlord is to be 
allowed to take to the admission of any purchaser of the 
tenant-right to whom the out-going tenant wishes to sell it, 
Mr. Parnell and his friends do not dare openly to assail the 
Bill. They are well aware that if they did, they would lose 
all their substantial Irish support, and become the mere repre- 
sentatives of the violent American Fenians. 

On the whole, therefore, we hold that the prospects of the 
Irish Land Bill have materially brightened during the 
week. Certainly, our own estimate of this great, difficult, 
and most comprehensive feat of statesmanship grows steadily 
the longer we consider it, and the more carefully we view the 
objections brought against it. We believe that it will prove 
that, in preparing this Bill, Mr. Gladstone has far surpassed, 
both in its boldness and in the carefulness of its equities, 
the statesmanship of our generation with which it can fairly 
be compared. 


IRELAND AFTER THE LAND BILL. 
Cpu is one objection to the Land Bill which has scarely 
as yet been discussed, but which requires discussion, me 

only because it goes to the root of the Bill, but because } 
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h an immense number of minds even more than 
the economic difficulty. It is the success of the Bill, these 
opponents Say, they dread, and not its failure. If it succeeds, 
z argue—and as a rule they think it will succeed—land- 
a in Ireland will expire, painlessly it may be, but will 
expire. The tenants will either buy fee-farms, as provided by 
one clause, combining, when that concession is refused, to 
refuse oF delay rents until the landlords yield; or will 
ay the “ judicial rent,’ and never be evicted; or will 
Probate the fee-simple, under the peasant-proprietor clauses 
of the Bill. In either case, the possession of the land will 
ass from the landlords to peasants, in the Continental sense, 
who will be burdened either with quit-rents or aunual interest, 
bat who will in no way be subject to the landlords’ direct 
power. The landlord can do nothing tothem, in any political 
or social sense. The half-million of farmers, large and small, 
will be the owners of the only valuable property in Ireland ; 
or, in other words, Ireland will be in the hands of a terri- 
torial democracy, owning no superiors, and obedient to 
no influences, except, perhaps, the influence of officials, 
whose position will be greatly exaggerated by the disappear- 
ance of landlord power, and of the money-lenders. Society will 
be reduced to a dead-level, in which the only men visible will 
be hard-working little freeholders, full of industry and also 
of conservatism, of thrift and also of sordidness, of love of 
order and of liability to nearly insane panic. This society 
will have no natural leaders, has never learned, as in France 
and Prussia, to trust officials, and has no organisation what- 
ever corresponding to the communal or village system of the 
entire Continent. There is not a peasant Mayor in Ireland. 
It will be a society of sand, with no shrubs to hoid it 
together, composed of men all practically equal, all 
more or less discontented—for Ireland is not and cannot 
become a solidly rich agricultural country—and all full of 
that vague melancholy which has marked the race through- 
out history, and which inclines it to follow any leader who 
will promise either to restore past glories, as the Nationalists 
do, or to secure some immense future advantage, as the 
extreme Leaguers do. Peasantry thus situated always find 
leaders, and the leaders are sure to be those who promise 
most recklessly, and who are most daring in their revolu- 
tionary proposals—that is, they will be dangerous men. A 
leader of the type to which General Butler belongs, an un- 
scrupulous and daring demagogue, who would denounce 
taxation and call for a sponge to be applied to mortgages, and 
describe inconvertible currency as an illimitable source of 
wealth, would be the ‘king ” in Ireland. 

We have stated the argument with at least a fair amount 
of force as against ourselves, and we will now state what seem 
to us two conclusive answers. One is that the state of 
things described already exists in a great part of Ireland, 
with the aggravation that a bitter social war is also going on. 
There is no powerful class in the country, except the tenant- 
farmers. Wretched as they are said to be, and discontented 
as they certainly are, they alone are powerful in the island. 
They elect the great body of Members. They make the great 
demands to which the Government attends. They decide 
who shall be socially outlawed or socially made a favourite, 
They dictate—to a shocking extent—the bias of juries. So far 
from the landlords leading them, the landlords’ preference for 
any course is a reason for its not being taken. So far from 
the landlords’ influence being beneficial, it only evokes un- 
reasonable hates. So far from society being arranged on the 
hierarchical basis preferred, or said to be preferred, in England, 
itis a society nominally officered, but really in a condition of 
chronic and very dangerous mutiny. Where are the “ natural 
officers” of the social army in Meath? Society in Ireland 
has become sand, and sand not quiet enough to have a chance 
of acquiring cohesion. Even, therefore, if the Bill, as these 
opponents believe, extinguishes landlordism, nothing will be 
made worse, but, in fact, it is only a landlord claim to power 
Which will be removed. The “ landlord” of the future will 
tetain his house, his demesne, his rental, or its equivalent in 
money, and therefore his social rank among his neighbours, 
while he and they will have no reason for continued agrarian 
— He will be, if he pleases, therefore, the natural leader, 

€ most popular person in his district, the one who can confer 
_ benefits and has the fewest reasons for enforcing exacting 

emands. He will be the largest subscriber to anything re- 

omg the best paymaster to his employés, the most probable 

uge when the money-lender is too hard. The few hundreds 
», persons who now own half Ireland, so far from being de- 


throned, will be, if they choose, enthroned, will be ten times as 


weighs wit 





influential as their warfare with their tenantry, or, to be more just, 
as theirlatent power to commence that warfare, now permits them 
to become. The landlord departs, on the hypothesis, from amidst 
the community; but the aristocrat, the man of wealth, of 
education, of “ light and leading,” remains behind. So far as 
the social hierarchy exists now, it will be improved and strength- 
ened, not weakened or swept away. In the absence of the 
claim to social superiority based upon the power to evict, or, 
as Carlyle called it, in his eulogium, the “ power of banish- 
ment,” the claims based upon birth, wealth, cultivation, freedom 
from daily toil, and political popularity, will be stronger than 
ever, till it may well be that in twenty years the popular 
Members sent up by Ireland will again all be “ gentlemen,” in 
the technical, and not merely the conventional sense. Cateris 
paribus, in a country like Ireland, Fitzgerald will be more than 
a match for Patrickson. 

Let us, however, imagine that the change is even more ex- 
treme ; that, as in some districts of France, the squire, even 
when the agrarian war is over, remains so separated by 
Opinions, race, or creed from his people that he retains as 
little influence over them as of old,—occupies, in fact, the 
position of a Huguenot proprietor in Toulouse, or of acleric in 
the Valley of the Seine, or of a Legitimist proprietor anywhere 
outside Brittany, and still what society have we left ? One which 
existed and flourished in Cumberland for centuries ; which, over 
the larger part of France, is orderly and quiet to dreariness ; 
which, in four-fifths of the older States of the American 
Union, holds all power. Connecticut, for example, belongs 
politically, socially, and in every other respect, to a deeply- 
mortgaged territorial democracy, which has organised itself, 
taxed itself, and educated itself, till it is, at all events, as 
strong a society as exists. It is Puritan? It was once, but 
to-day it is exceptionally lax. It is Protestant? Catholicism, 
whatever its faults, does not disorganise. It is English by race ? 
In other words, it has a tendency to extreme individualism, that 
is, to disintegration, which Ireland does not display, the evil there 
being that every organisation, once popular, grows too strong. 
It is rich? Ireland has far more eapacity for growing rich 
than Connecticut, which is cursed with a thin and nearly ex- 
hausted soil, and a climate that favours no growth, unless it be 
that of men. That there are evils in a social organisation like 
that of Connecticut, that narrowness and sordidness flourish, 
that public opinion is often prejudiced and selfish, that the 
community is deficient in refinement and in lofty ideals, 
may be true enough; but these are not the evils 
which those who oppose the Bill are dreading. If they 
are Englishmen, they are dreading a society moved by im- 
pulse, which the yeoman society is not, either in France or 
America ; or if they are Irishmen, they are dreading a society 
hostile to property, which in neither country has shown even a 
tendency to develope itself. Which is the safest, an Irish 
rent-roll; or a similar amount in French Rentes, entirely at 
the mercy of a territorial democracy ; or Connecticut mort- 
gages, entirely to be paid by farmers who work with their 
own hands? We who write certainly neither idealise nor 
greatly admire territorial democracy, which seems to us 
to involve a sordid persistency of toil, injurious alike 
to culture, to the introduction of new ideas, and to 
many invaluable moral qualities, more especially those 
which we sum up in the phrase “generosity of nature ;” 
but its defects are not those which paralyse statesman- 
ship, or make order and wealth impossible. There is no- 
thing in that form of society fatal to piety, which, indeed, 
has repeatedly become its marked feature, though we admit 
piety is said to be dying out in Connecticut; to patriotism, 
which, in France, in the United States, and in the peasant 
districts of Germany, is a passion: or to obedience to 
the law, which is nowhere better obeyed than in the 
Eastern States, in Normandy, or in Thuringia, where the 
peasantry, under legislation not half a century old, now own 
their fields. That Ireland after the change—supposing it to 
occur, and occur on a grand scale—may need a new organisa- 
tion, and far more local municipal liberty, we grant most 
freely ; but that it will show us an anarchic, or irreligious, or 
incessantly shifting society, seems to us to be contradicted not 
only by history, but by the every-day facts around us. The 
feature of territorial democracy everywhere is common-sense of 
a rather hard, selfish, and conservative kind, opposed alike to 
pew ideas, to new experiments, and to anything which threatens 
greatly to disturb material welfare. Irish society, if the Bill 
succeeds, may be far less lively, more monotonous, and more 
sordid than of old; but it will be neither weaker, more im- 
pulsive, nor less devoted to education. 
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THE SURRENDER OF GREECE. 


E do not know that it is of much use to condemn either 
Europe or the British Government for the betrayal of 
Greece. “Europe” is too impersonal to be sensitive, and the 
British Government will say, with a certain truth, that peace 
is a moral interest as well as freedom; that after the discre- 
ditable retreat of France, this country, had it attempted to 
coerce Turkey, would have been isolated, and that circum- 
stances are still unripe for that settlement of Asiatic Turkey 
which a war would have precipitated. Lord Granville has 
gained all he could for Greece without war, and in the inex- 
tricable complexity of the situation may perhaps think he has 
reason for some thankfulness. It is, as we said, of little use 
to indulge in sterile reproaches, but it pains us to see Liberals, 
in their eagerness for a peace which is no peace, but only an 
unrestful truce, misrepresenting daily both the case and the 
grievance of the Greeks. They have not been contending 
for a mere addition to the territory of their kingdom, 
greatly as they desired and needed it. If they had, they 
might be partially content, for although they have spent 
eight millions, and disorganised all industry for a year, 
and reduced the Treasury to momentary straits, they have 
acquired an estate well worth the cost,—the great Thes- 
salian plain, perhaps the richest morsel of European Turkey, 
and with the ceded section of Epirus equal to about two 
Suffolks in extent. Ten years hence, Thessaly will be the 
best revenue-yielding province of Greece, and the home of the 
largest number of subjects. The Greeks, however, were not 
contending for land, but for the freedom of their countrymen, 
who look to them for aid against the Asiatic oppression under 
which they are stifled. They have for years declared them- 
selves the defenders of the Greek race throughout Kastern 
Europe; have remonstrated and even threatened on behalf of 
Macedonians, Cretans, and Greeks, in the smaller islands ; and 
have in particular pledged themselves up to the lips to the 
Greek Epirotes, whose centre is Jannina. Europe, at last, 
pledged itself to assist them in their work of mercy. What- 
ever the promises actually made in 1878, they were so serious 
that the Greeks believed them; that at the Congress of Ber- 
lin, Ambassadors hostile to the Greeks acknowledged their 
claims; and that at a Conference summoned ad hoc all Europe 
confirmed them, granting to Greece the territory south of 40° 
N.L.,—that is, Thessaly and Epirus. Nothing whatever has 
occurred since to impeach the validity of this award. The Greeks 
accepted it with delight. The inhabitants would vote for it by a 
majority of seven to five. The resistance of the Porte had been 
calculated on from the first. Suddenly, however, France, in a 
spasm of selfishness still totally unexplained, refused to act, and 
after long and unreal negotiations, Europe not only withdrew 
from its award, but announced its intention of diplomatically 
compelling Greece to abandon the Epirotes. She is to have 
Thessaly, but if the Ottoman caste choose to treat Jannina as 
Batuk or to settle Circassians in Epirus, as they have done in 
Armenia, they are to retain the full right, as far as international 
law is concerned, to commit those acts. And not only is Greece 
expected to agree to this foul treachery, but respectable Eng- 
lish Liberals, who go wild with indignation if a few roughs 
commit an outrage upon railway passengers, not only assent 
to the surrender of Epirus to Turkish Irregulars—for that is 
what the compromise means—but lecture the Athenians for 
not being “frankly grateful” for the good things they have 
gained, and talk about the obligation now resting on Greece 
to devote herself to works of peace. We wonder, if Cornwall 
were being ravaged by Asiatics, and every day brought some 
new tale of outrage and dishonour done on English folk, 
whether London journalists would advise the British people to 
betake themselves to irrigation, and the increase of their 
bank balances. The Greeks have been betrayed, to suit the 
selfishness of France and the ambition of Austria, which has 
no more business in Greek provinces than Turkey has; and 
Englishmen, who pledged themselves with the rest of Europe 
to the Greeks, read them stupid little lectures on the sin of 
impatience, and feel themselves quite a virtuous and charitable 
people. It is sickening. 

The transaction is not in the least the better because 
the Greeks have gained a fat province, or because they 
have in a supreme crisis shown a want of the dogged deter- 
mination which is sometimes essential to a nation. The 
enfranchisement of Thessaly may, and, we trust, will, give 
Greece the means of organising a small but thoroughly dis- 
ciplined army, which will make her next remonstrance more 


ness does not lie in the mouths of those who have impl 
her to be weak. To order Athens not to fight and then sn 
at Athens for not fighting is simply baseness, only orm 
because those who are guilty of it realise the Position of 
Eastern Christians under Mussulman rule s0 little : 
they do not know what they are saying. That the Grecks 
are weak in their surrender, if they have surrendered we 
sorrowfully but fully admit. It is essential to every nation 
to be ready, when need arises, to defend itself and itg ; 
claims, and there are times when a nation had better take 
counsel of despair, and risk extinction, than give way one foot, 
Such a moment had, as we conceive, arisen for Greece, when 
the Powers abandoned their own award, and left the 
Porte master of the field. Greece ought, in our judg. 
ment, then to have occupied the provinces, called all 
Greeks to arms, and kept up a war, regular or irregular 
till fighting was no longer possible, or till Europe, alarmed 
at the commotion, once more agreed to be honest and con 
sistent. 

In failing to run that risk, the Greek statesmen—cursed, ag 
Greeks always have been, with too much cleverness—have, we 
fear, forfeited the loyalty of the Epirotes, have turned the 
Macedonians sick with despair, and have forfeited their own 
future. The enslaved provinces must now seek new allies, 
and whether they find them in Vienna or St. Petersburg, or 
even Sophia, they will equally cease to be Greek. But then 
what an additional humiliation this result is for Europe, and 
especially for Great Britain, which has declared the self-govern. 
ment of the different races in the Balkan, and their ultimate 
federal union, to be her permanent policy in Eastern Europe! It 
is not only that Greece is betrayed, and that the promises of a 
continent are broken, but the future, so far as it is in human 
hands, is all spoiled. The Greeks, who, once united, could have 
made a great and progressive State as valuable to the Balkan 
peninsula as Piedmont was to Italy, are not only left divided, 
but half of them are flung violently into the lap of Powers 
whose interference it was intended to keep out, and who, 
though infinitely better than the Turks, will crush out 
national aspirations far more effectively. We suppose, when 
the Session reopens we shall have a chorus of self-gratulation 
about the settlement effected in the East without a breach of 
the peace of the world, and yet with gain to the Greeks. Let 
them join it who please; for us, we only remember that Eng- 
land has left Epirotes and Macedonians and Cretans, all 
Christian white men, with as much capacity for self-government 
as Londoners, still enslaved, and this after they had been freed 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, which she, in her madness, 
annulled. 





THE SPIRITUALIST CASE. 


LESS edifying case has seldom detained a jury fora 
week than the trial of Mrs. Fletcher, for obtaining 
jewels and money under false pretences. Strictly speaking, 
perhaps, our sympathy for a woman who has been robbed 
ought not to be lessened by any demerits on her part, Asa 
matter of fact, however, few people have their feelings under 
this scientific control, and when the victim of a robbery shows 
herself utterly unfit to have the use of either money or 
goods, it is but a languid pleasure that is excited by the news 
that they have been restored to her. The only feature that 
distinguished this case from the crowd of similar trials was 
the part which Spiritualism played in it, and if we are right 
in our interpretation of Mr. Justice Hawkins’s charge, the 
principal lesson conveyed by it is that if you make believe 
at all, you had better make believe very much. ‘The 
charge against the prisoner, the Judge said, was nd 
that she obtained property from Mrs, Hart-Davies in the 
honest belief that a spirit had advised the transfer, but that 
she had communicated this convenient advice to Mrs. Hart 
Davies, without believing that it had really been conveyed t 
herself, She was accused, in short, of tramping up 4 spifit, 
and putting her own words into its mouth. Apparently, 
therefore, if Mrs. Fletcher could have made good her elaim to 
be an honest believer in Spiritualism, and convinced the Jay 
that she had only passed on to Mrs. Hart-Davies what she 
regarded as a real message, Mrs. Hart-Davies would have 
no remedy. Mrs. Fletcher's error plainly lay in trusting to 
much to the arm of flesh. She contrives to gain great mi 
ence over Mrs, Hart-Davies—a woman over whom it seems 
be easy to gain influence, if you do not happen to be one 
her husbands—and then makes use of this influence for 





effectual ; but it does not save Epirus, and the charge of weak- 





very practical purpose of getting hold of her jewels. 
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merely to get hold of them is not enough for her. She wishes 

to make her possession of them strictly and unmistakably 
, and with this view she persuades Mrs. Hart-Davies to 

execute a deed of gift in her favour. , 

This curious document shows plainly that the framers of it 
were not quite easy about what they were doing. — There is an 
@yident desire to combat by anticipation the suspicions which 
they foresaw might - : the donor —— — e = 

ity, and take a legal opinion as to the effect of the 
reuaaet it Mrs. Hart-Davies is made to assign sundry 
reasons for rescinding the gift of the jewels in this par- 
ticular way. “I have executed this deed,” she says, in 
effect, “ first because I wish Mrs. Fletcher noi to be annoyed 
by questions as to her right to these jewels ; and next, because 
I wish to say that no persuasion has been used to induce me 
to give her the jewels. On the contrary, it is I who have had 
to persuade her to —_ pec p.. ae Dg eves had not 
ined this deed of gift, and had taken the further precau- 
hd of disposing of the jewels as soon as they had pe into 
her hands, it is difficult to see what evidence there would have 
been against her. The jewels would not have been forth- 
coming, and the jury would have had nothing to go upon but 
Mrs, Hart-Davies’s assertion that she had given them to Mrs. 
Fletcher for a particular reason. The production of the 
deed of gift made all the difference in the world to 
the strength of the case. It proved the giving and 
acceptance of the jewels, and though the deed does 
not ae what the reasons are which have induced Mrs. Hart- 
Davies to make Mrs, Fletcher so handsome a present, the re- 
ferences to these mysterious reasons which it does contain 
ean very well be pieced out by other evidence. The truth, 
probably, is that Mrs. Fletcher and her associates thought 
that a good deal more might be made of Mrs. Hart-Davies, 
and so were anxious not to part company from her. If they 
had sold the jewels they would have lost all hold upon her, 
since one motive, at all events, of making them over to Mrs. 
Fletcher seems to have been their alleged mystical virtues. 
As they could not turn the jewels into money without risking 
the loss of the other property which Mrs. Hart-Davies had to 
dispose of, they thought it best to make their hold on 
them as secure as possible, and in their anxiety to do this effect- 
ually, they set the trap into which Mrs. Fletcher has now fallen. 
The supposed virtues of the jewels, like the supposed strength 
of David Copperfield’s glass of ale, made them dangerous to 
any one except certain exceptionally endowed persons. Mrs. 
Fletcher could wear them, and not be in any danger of pass- 
ing into the spirit-life before her time. Mrs. Hart-Davies 
could only do so at the risk of a premature reunion with her 
mother,—a reunion which neither parent nor child seems to 
have in = least desired. Mrs. Fletcher and her companions 
seem to have made the mistake, common to charlatans, 
of over-estimating the folly, or rather, perhaps, the per- 
sistence in any one folly, of their dupe. They thought, 
perhaps, that Mrs, Hart-Davies would continue to be a 
Spiritualist, and that being so, she would necessarily 
remain in their power. This calculation has turned - out 
to be only half correct. Mrs. Hart-Davies has continued a 
Spiritualist—at least, she has only exchanged belief in 
Spiritualism proper for belief in spiritual magnetism—but 
she has found another Spiritualist more to her taste than Mr. 
Fletcher. Under the guidance of Dr. MacGeary, she has 
become as anxious to recover her property as she once was to 
get rid of it. Either she now regards the Fletchers as false 
brethren, who ought to be denounced, in the interests of the 
me which they nominally serve, or holds Dr. MacGeary’s 

ular powers to be so distinct from those claimed b 
ee, that one will not suffer by the exposure of the 

Tr. 

The case gives a curious glimpse into that Spiritualist 
world of which the public generally know so little. The 
— produced for the defence show that even now Mrs. 
ae teat a os her; a“ — 

i ; 

tial it will probably be proof against anything, It is seldom, 
perhaps, that mediums are so lucky as to get hold of disciples 
as confiding as Mrs. Hart-Davies, with so much portable pro- 
ed to i of. But there may be a modest subsistence 
it is Am ed up, even where there are no great windfalls ; and 
dt Ms "yun the former good, that the labours of a medium 
ee en type are ordinarily directed. When a 
oe : wife get hold of a woman who has a maudlin 
eee or a dead mother, coupled with some hysterical 

8 in the direction of living admirers, they may count 





themselves unusually fortunate ; but without coming in for 
any such piece of luck as this, they may fairly look to making 
a steady income out of their victims. In some cases, perhaps 
in many, they have a half-belief in their own imposture. 
They live so completely among phenomena of their 
own creating, that they come at last to assign them a 
kind of existence outside themselves. A man may end by 
moving a table unconsciously who has begun by moving it 
consciously, He may begin by rapping out prearranged 
answers to foreseen questions, and end by feeling not quite 
sure whether he has acted of his own free choice or in sub- 
mission to some guiding force. When a man has his living 
to make by his performances as a medium, he is under no 
inducement to examine himself too strictly as to the nature 
and ground of his conviction. The more faith he can summon 
to his aid the more likely he is to drive a flourishing business, 
since that business can only be carried on successfully in the 
borderland between imposture and delusion. The Fletchers 
appear to have been vulgar, not to say sensual, Spiritualists, 
and in their case the imposture was, no doubt, intentional. 
There would be less danger of a mischievous delusion spreading, 
if all mediums showed their hands so plainly. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


‘R. CHAMBERLAIN’S Bankruptcy Bill seems to us 
exactly one of those Bills to which the * New Pro- 
cedure” we have so often suggested might reasonably be 
applied. It is, with the exception of one provision, an ad- 
mirable Bill, it is accepted by the experts on both sides of the 
House, and but for the state of public business, it would pro- 
bably become law, with universal approval. As matters stand, 
however, it will be most difficult to secure sufficient nights for 
its full discussion, it will be determinately resisted by those 
who grow rich out of the abuses of Liquidation, and it is an 
open question whether another year will not pass without the 
Bill, and whether next Session Mr. Chamberlain will not 
have to begin his work all over again. Now, where 
is the objection to allow the Board of Trade, when once 
the principle of the Bill has been thoroughly debated 
and approved, to lay the Bill on the table as an Act, 
to take effect from the rising of Parliament, or from 
January Ist, 1882, provided Parliament has not in the mean- 
time otherwise determined? The Act would be much better 
drawn, and more complete, the Houses would have every op- 
portunity of modifying details, there could be no interested 
obstruction—for delay would only make the Act operative— 
and the reform would next year be in actual operation. 
As it is, the public will have to wait in uncertainty 
until the Department can force its Bill through Par- 
liament, stage by stage and clause by clause, in the face of 
opposition which may be intended to delay it, and will then 
probably be disappointed, after all. The loss to the public will 
be enormous, for, as Mr. Chamberlain showed, settlements in 
liquidation are increasing by thousands a year, and every 
settlement in liquidation involves a risk of plunder. There is 
practically no control whatever over a liquidation, honest 
creditors refusing to lose time over bad debts ; the work falls 
to professional Trustees, who frequently “hold auctions of 
creditors’ proxies,” selling them to each other for the chance 
of a “meaty ” swindle; and the number of liquidations rose 
from 2,035 in 1870 to 7,167 in 1879, an increase of 256 per 
cent. So utter is the absence of contro], that Mr. Chamberlain 
said “ the position of a trustee was an enviable one, provided he 
was not troubled with moral scruples. He was uncontrolled 
as to the disposition of the estate and the management of it; 
he might appoint, and often did appoint, his own committee 
of inspection, from whom he was bound to take his instruc- - 
tions. The accounts of the trustee had been in more than 
one instance audited by persons who could not write their own 
names. The trustee could make any arrangement for the dis- 
charge of the debtor; he could dispose of the funds, he could 
vote his own remuneration, he could tax his solicitor’s bill, he 
could audit the bills of the other professional persons he em- 
ployed, he could audit his own accounts, granting himself a 
release, and retire to the bosom of his family, satisfied that he- 
had complied with all the legal requirements of the statute. 
He might, if he liked, declare a dividend, or he might delay 
doing so. He might keep the creditor’s money in his own 
handsy and use it for his own purposes; he might 
appropriate undivided balances and unclaimed dividends ; 
he might asssist in the creation of fictitious claims, certain 
that in such circumstances dividends could not be claimed.” 
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It is calculated by the Board of Trade that the total loss to 
commerce by private bankruptcies, irrespective of the heavy 
bankrupteies of Companies, amounts to £25,000,000 a year; 
and Mr. R. Giffen, who is not pressing reform, but only 
making a scientific calculation, admits that it exceeds 
£20,000,000. The whole of that sum, a fourth of the usual 
estimate of the savings of the kingdom, must be levied sooner 
or later, either from the profit of trade, or from the prices 
charged to the consumer; and yet, under the existing 
system of Parliament, it will be a work of endless labour 
and delay to pass a Bill which Sir John Holker accepts 
almost as heartily as Mr. Chamberlain, and which, whatever 
else it does, will reduce the plunder. 

The idea of the Bill is,as we said, except upon one point, an 
admirable one. Liquidation in the old form, asan arrangement 
dependent on the creditors alone, disappears altogether, and a 
special Judge in Bankruptcy, with his subordinates the County- 
Court Judges, will completely control all transactions. From the 
first adjudication of bankruptcy, all assets pass to an official 
Receiver,—a most effective precaution, to begin with. The 
ereditors may, if they please, accept any composition exceed- 
ing five shillings in the pound; but the Court can set aside 
the arrangement, if the Judge perceives misconduct or 
thinks it in any way unfair; and he not only can, but must, 
summon the bankrupt before he receives his discharge, 
examine him as to his conduct and affairs, and at his 
discretion refuse or suspend discharge, or qualify it, pre- 
cisely as we suggested on January 8th, by an order as to the 
disposal of the bankrupt’s after-acquired property. That 
provision, if the Judge in bankruptcy, or the County-Court 
Judges acting in bankruptcy, will only do their duty, and 
regard a bankrupt as a man primd facie under suspicion, and 
not as a pitiable victim, will of itself make bankruptcy un- 
pleasant, and stop at least the greatest of commercial scandals, 
the acquittal of a fraudulent bankrupt because he has paid up 
influential creditors, or made things pleasant with the Trustee. 
The Trustee system is not, indeed, abolished. The creditors 
can still appoint one, but he must be approved by the Board of 
Trade, his remuneration must be fixed by schedule, his 
employs’ bills—that is, the bills of solicitors, brokers, ac- 
countants, and the rest—must be taxed, and the assets realised 
must be paid over into the Bank of England. The Trustee 
can never retain more than £50. In other words, the Trustee 
is no longer to pay himself at his own discretion or share his 
employés’ profits, and is no longer to retain the floating balance 
of the creditors’ money in his own hands, to speculate 
with. He loses at once his privilege of plunder and _ his 
interest in delay, an interest which may be imagined 
when we say that Trustees in Bankruptcy now hold 
£5,000,000 of assets, to deal with as they please, and that 
“many of them, if called upon for the money, would find 
it convenient to leave the country.” Under such a system, 
the wonder is not that the cost of administering estates paying 
a dividend of less than a shilling in the pound rose from 45 per 
cent. in 1872 to 61 per cent. in 1879, but that it did not rise to 
99 per cent. at once. The Trustees will, moreover, be supervised 
by official Receivers, who in the case of small estates under 
£300, in which, as a rule, the whole property vanishes, will 
themselves be the Trustees, and as they can gain nothing by 
plunder, will probably perform their burdensome duty fairly 
well. 

All that is excellent ; but in the name of common honesty, 
why is 53s. in the pound fixed as the minimum limit 
of a composition? It ought to be 10s. at the very least, 
unless the Judge, after inquiry, certifies special causes 
for reducing the amount. We entirely admit that there 
are cases in which a bankrupt paying 6d. in the pound 
may be a perfectly honest man. His property may have been 
swallowed up in a City of Glasgow Bank failure; he may 
have been burnt out ; he may be the victim of a cataclysm in 
trade, such as has once or twice followed a Black Friday; he 
may have been robbed during illness, and so on. But subject 
to the reservation of cases on which a Judge can easily decide, 
a bankrupt who does not pay 10s. in the pound is usually 
either a rogue or a gambler,—a man who has been trying to 
gain a profit with other people’s money. Now that he is 
not liable to imprisonment, he deserves no pity whatever, and 
should have no discharge at all,—that is, in fact, should 
work for the benefit of his creditors. He must have known 
perfectly well, when he had lost 9s. in the pound of his 
capital, that he was losing, and should have sent in his peti- 
tion in time to pay his creditors at least the full half of their 
claims. If he does: not, he is simply a “ welsher ’"—a man 





who bets on the chance that he may win but ‘hes again 
tion of paying if he loses, and shoal tp treated a ae 
person. It is nonsense to say that the creditors kno _ 
facts, and if they are irritated can refuse the com — 
In the complexity of modern business, creditors ae rw 
know nothing about their debtor, except that he oa yer 
his engagements ; they never in England will waste oa ot 
bad debts, and they are never inclined to be “ hard.” Thats 
a good reason, it may be said, for letting them be gentle ; . r 
so it would be, if their interests alone were to be concer a 
But our whole contention, and the very basis of every Ba k. 
ruptey Bill, is that the community is concerned; that the 
object of sanctioning the violent breach of contract im lied 
in every Bankruptcy Act is the good of the public oa a 
that of the creditors alone; and that reckless trading 
even without fraud, acts as plunder of the commeniin 
To trade in such a manner as to lose three-fourths of 
the whole difference between the buying price and gel. 
ing price is to trade recklessly, and the practice shofld 
be stopped, if only to relieve the honest trader of a competi- 
tion with which it is impossible for him to contend. Ho 
might as well sell the brushes he manufactured against the 
man who stole them. The man who cannot pay, say, as 
the last concession to City laxity, ten shillings in the pound 
has traded on his creditors’ capital without their consent, and 
ought not, in the public interest, to he relieved of the res 
sponsibilities he has knowingly incurred. We trust, when the 
Bill goes up to the Peers, their Lordships will raise the 
minimum limit to ten shillings, and so make the Act not only 
an effective measure for the relief of trade, now burdened with 
the maintenance or enrichment of thousands of gamblers, but 
also—what every such measure ought to be—an “ Act to 
Discourage Traders from Risking Bankruptcy.” 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY EXPERIMENT. 


HE new University of the North-West,—unfortunately 
called the Victoria University, a title which will always 
confound it with the Australian colony of that name, instead 
of with the North-West of England,—has at last formulated 
a remarkable, and in some respects original, scheme for its 
Degrees. That these degrees will be conferred only on students 
who have attended the collegiate courses expressly intended 
to prepare candidates for them, and are not accessible to un- 
attached students who should present themselves merely for the 
examinations of the University, must be understood from the 
first. The examinations are not intended to be the only, or 
even the principal, conditions for these degrees, but simply 
conditions sine qué non. The intention of the University 
Court is that the first condition for degrees should be 
a course of carefully-prepared collegiate instruction, extend- 
ing usually over three, and at the least over two years,— 
and that only the second condition should be a successful passing 
of the examinations required before any degree can be obtained. 
So far, of course, there is nothing original in the scheme, 
which rather represents a partial return to the collegiate prin- 
ciple of the older Universities, from that of London which 
makes no conditions as to how the requisite knowledge bas 
been acquired, so long as it has been acquired and is 
adequate to the tests applied. We say a partial re- 
turn, because in such colleges as those of the new Victoria 
University, collegiate residence in the sense in which it 
applies to Oxford and Cambridge is impossible, and only 
collegiate attendance,—a very different thing,—can be insisted 
on. This, however, is to be insisted on, and this must be 
remembered, in criticising the more original portion of the 
scheme with which we are about to deal, 

There is but one provision of the new University in which, 
we think, it has followed the older Universities into a false and 
rather hollow practice with its eyes open. The “M.A.” and 
“ M.Sc.” degree is to mean nothing more for those students who 
have taken the Bachelor’s degree with honours, than that since 80 
taking it they have lived three years, provided that that brings 
them to the end of six years from the time of their matricu- 
lation in one of the Colleges of the University. In other 
words, the Master’s degree is not to be, for them, 4 higher 
degree at all, but is to express only that they are so much 
older than they were when they took the Bachelor's degree. 
From Bachelors of Art or Science, however, who took their 
degree without honours,some,—apparently veryslight,—further 
examination is to be required, before the higher degree is to 
be conferred upon them. We regret this decision of the 
University Court, as one the tendency of which is towards 
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jelerioration, towards collapsing into the old and bad habit 

conferring new titles that involve no new attainments,— 

on of sound, rather than titles of sense. 

tit ut with this exception, the scheme of the new University 

appears £0 US, at least = its _—— ee “ : wisdom. Its 

originality consists in the attempt which the Council of the 

University has made to adapt the best elements of the system 

arued in the older Universities, and the best elements 

of the system pursued in the University of London, to the 
qants of a new kind of University, such as that which we 
once described as the University of the Busy. It holds 
wy the practice of the University of London in deciding 
that degrees in Arts should express general or literary culture, 
and that degrees implying culture of the purely scientific 
grt should express what they signify, and not call themselves 
degrees in Arts. But it holds by the practice of the older 

[niversities, in providing a totally different kind of examina- 

tion for those who take the ordinary degree only, and for those 

gho take the degree with honours. For graduates in Arts 
gho take the ordinary degree only, a certain amount of 
familiarity with either Latin or Greek, besides a more thorough 

uaintance with either French or German, and in some 
cases with both French and German, is in every case indis- 

nsable ; so that the ordinary degree of Bachelor of Arts 
cannot be gained at all without an examination in one modern 
and one ancient language,—nor without other important requi- 
sitions, which vary in different cases, according to the line of 
study chosen. But the B.A. degree with honours can be taken 
by a student who has never studied any ancient language at all, 
unless the early forms of the modern languages are to be 
described as ancient. Thus a man may matriculate in the 
Victoria University with the intention of taking a B.A. degree 
with honours in studies mainly English, and he may do it in 
this way. In the preliminary examination he would probably 
take up the English language and English history including 
geography, pure mathematics, French, German, and experi- 
mental mechanics (or, if he preferred it, elementary chemistry). 
All these examinations would ke very easy, excepting only 
that translation at sight from English into French and German, 
as well as of French and German into English, would be re- 
quired. Then in relation to the degree examination, such a 
candidate,—for honours in subjects chiefly English,—would 
have to go through an examination in the whole history of 
the English language ; in specimens of the English of different 
ages, with questions suggested by them; in Gothic; in Ice- 
landic or Old Saxon; in the philology and outlines of the 
history of the Teutonic languages; in old French; and 
would be required to write essays on subjects connected 
with the matters in which he had been previously 
examined. It is obvious that such examinations imply 
avery high degree of scholarship in all the subjects per- 
taining to the history of the English language, and a very large 
incidental knowledge of the growth of French and German. 
What we rather question is the apparent absence of any sufficient 
examination in the English literature, as distinguished from 
the English language, though it is obvious enough that such a 
thorough knowledge as is required of the growth of the lan- 
guage, would imply a very considerable knowledge of the 
contents and general drift of the literature. However, no one 
could say that a man capable of passing such an honours 
examination as this had not had a genuine literary training, 
though he need not know anything directly either of Latin or 
of Greek, 

Then, again, take a man who proposes to take his B.A. 
degree with honours in History. Such a candidate would 
probably take up for his preliminary examination, like the 
Previous candidate, the English language and pure mathe- 
matics, French, German, and experimental mechanics; or he 
might, perhaps, substitute Latin for the German. But then, 
in his final school he would have to pass an examination in 
General History and Geography ; in English history, including 
the history of the Constitution ; in two selected and announced 
historical subjects ; and would, besides, be expected to write 
essays on general historical subjects, and on the special sub- 
jects which the candidate had taken up ;—and in relation to 
the selected subjects, the candidate would be compelled to 
show “some knowledge of the chief original sources.” It is 
obvious, then, that candidates in honours, whether in English 
or'in History,—and the same is still more obvious in relation 
to Classics and Philosophy,—must have gone through a very 
severe course of study, involving a very high general culture. 
‘i It is obvious, then, what the main idea of the new University 

» tis to allow graduation even in Arts, without any neces- 





sarily classical knowledge, to those who are ready to study 
deep in either History or in the story of the growth of their 
own language, or in Philosophy; but if they are not prepared 
for deep study at all, then to require of them a respectable 
study of at least one ancient language and one modern 
language, to which must be added either a considerable know- 
ledge of History and English literature, or a second modern 
language and other less important requirements. The plan 
for the degrees in Science is of precisely the same kind. 
Candidates for ordinary degrees must show a fairly extensive 
knowledge; candidates for degrees in honours may confine 
themselves to a narrower field, but must go very much more 
thoroughly into that field. Those who wish for a diploma 
showing general knowledge may have it. But those who 
wish for a diploma showing very thorough knowledge may 
gain it, and with it a higher kind of distinction, without 
frittering away their attention on any too extensive field. 
Thoroughness is to count for something more than general 
knowledge. The thorough knowledge of one line of study, 
is to be better rewarded than a fair knowledge of what 
are called the elements of high culture. This is a wise general 
plan. We do not, of course, as yet know how it will be 
worked out, and we entertain some fear that the preliminary 
examination is too easy. But that the Victoria University is 
on the right track in at once admitting so frankly the 
modern subjects, and yet attempting to foster the thorough 
mastery of any subject actually selected, we are heartily 
convinced. 





THE USE OF RELATIONS. 
NHE Vines, in the somewhat whimsical outburst against 
Relations which it permitted itself last Wednesday con- 
trary to all its usual precedents, insisted at much length on the 
grievances entailed upon us by relations whom we do not like, 
and upon the necessity of establishing some right of virtual 
divorce from the constraints of unsatisfactory sisters, bothering 
brothers, and cumbrous cousins. Even the claim of grand- 
mothers over us is resented by the writer, which shows an un- 
reasonable spirit, unless, indeed, in the the case of grandmothers 
who, after their own departure, are held up to us for admiration 
all our lives, through the slavish veneration of our contemporaries 
for their obsolete greatness. Asarule, grandmothers do not live 
long enough into our own lives to exact more than a very 
temporary amount of moral tribute from their grandchildren ; 
and, after all, where is it easier to pay a graceful 
reverence to age than in the person of those who may be held 
to have contributed something essential towards one’s own 
great qualities of head or heart? However, it is pretty 
certain that grandmothers do not constitute the chief cause 
of offence. It is the assumption of society that we are 
pound to be pleased with our ties to more contempo- 
rary relations, to which the writer in the Times chiefly ob- 
jects. And we certainly are not going to deny that it would 
be a hardship, to be expected to be on intimate terms with all 
your clan if the expectation necessarily fulfilled itself, and 
compelled you into reluctant intimacies which were not for the 
benefit of either party. But the truth is, that reluctant inti 
macies are very rare things, and quite the fault of the weal:- 
minded people who consent to them. Even in the case of 
brothers and sisters, we doubt very much if society has often 
succeeded in compelling brothers and sisters who do not enjoy 
each other’s society to indulge in very much of it, and the ex- 
ceptions can only be in the case of very conventional people 
indeed, who have a much greater wish to satisfy the common 
expectations of the world, than they have to be good brothers or 
good sisters. 

But we humbly submit that there is another side to the Times 
correspondent’s complaint. Reluctant intimacies are, as we 
have said, extremely rare, even with brothers and sisters, much 
less with uncles, aunts, and tribes of cousins. But while, 
in England at least,—we will not speak as to Scotland,— 
clannishness does not amount to any appreciable tyranny, there 
is a good side to the existence of clans, which is much more 
than a set-off against the inconveniences so strongly commented 
on by the writer in the Times. In the first place, it really is 
convenient to have people who know something of one’s origin 
and belongings. Even matters of business at times depend on 
the possession of relations adequately instructed in one’s ances- 
tral history and early life. However desirable it may be on 
other accounts to cast oneself as loose as possible from all hered.- 
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itary ties, it is awkward now and then to be as isolated 
as a meteorolite dropped on the planet from another sphere. 
There are occasions, and not a few occasions, in which both a 
history, and the power to establish the truth of a history, add 
sensibly to one’s influence in life. Men of whom no one knows 
the origin are generally treated with more or less reserve, how- 
ever much they may be personally liked for their own individual 
qualities. It is usually found convenient to have relations, 
even when it is found no more than convenient. They increase 
confidence, remove suspicion, and render a man at least more 
intelligible to his neighbours. 

But may one not go a little further, and say that relations, 
if they do not resemble us too much in those characteristics in 
which we are ourselves least admirable,—if they do, we should 
earefully avoid them, for then we irritate each other’s faults 
into abnormal activity,—are all the better and heartier friends 
to ordinary persons for having the same general stock of com- 
mon acquaintances, traditions, interests, convictions, and 
perhaps even jokes? It is all very well for truly brilliant 
beings, like the writer in the J'imes, who has so keen a dread of 
relations, to depend wholly on the outer world for his friends 
and companions. But when a man is not brilliant enough to 
attract whom he will, is it not a comfort to have a certain 
group of friends to fall back upon who are your friends because 
you have been drawn together by the same external occasions, 
and because you have seen enough of each other in ordinary 
life to excite a mutual pleasure in meeting which does not 
come of conversational attractiveness, but simply of liking and 
trust ? Relations, to advance no very immoderate claims for 
them, are certain to like you, if they like you at all, for what you 
really are; they have probably seen too much of you, to like you 
for what you can at rare intervals appear to be; and what is 
more, those friends who know your relations as well as yourself, 
know you better for knowing them, and know them better for 
knowing you. It is quite true, of course, that there is a kind of 
enjoyment to be got in a society entirely removed from that 
of your own set, which you seldom or never experience in 
your own set; that there is a sort of stimulus in not 
being fully known and gauged by your companions; that 
there is, indeed, a special pleasure to be derived from 
any society for which you discover new aflinities that half- 
surprise yourself. But pleasant as that is now and then, such 
a society affords little sense of rest. To be known is at least 
as essential as knowing, to the more passive kind of social en- 
joyment. In the one medium you have to swim, in the other 
you can float at your ease. We remember hearing a man reply, 
when asked whether he should return home for his long vaca- 
tion, “No; I do not find my own relations instructive com- 
pany,” and perhaps he meant to include the idea of amusement 
in the idea of instruction. But one does not always want 
either amusing or instructive company. Sometimes one wants 
simply sustaining company, simply to feel in equilibrium, with- 
out any provocation to exertion either intellectual or otherwise ; 
and when one feels so, there is no company like that of people 
all whose ins and outs you know as you know the ins and outs 
of your own home. The only fatigue of such company as this 
is the sense of being confined to it. No doubt, the reason why 
so many men appear to form much closer ties with their 
wives’ familics than any they keep up with their own, is 
just this,—that while they are almost as much at ease 
there, and as familiar with the mode of life and _ habit 
of thought, they are conscious also of gaining some- 
thing in breadth, and are not aware of the friction of like 
with like. But whenever this radical difference in the 
very graining of thought and habit between the family 
mind of the husband’s people and the family mind of the 
wife’s people is too great, the temporary fascination soon ex- 
hausts itself, and ends in a great estrangement. Even the peace 
of humdrum is better for most men than the strain which is 
always tending to drag them away from the very foundations 
of their practical life. 

But, after all, one of the greatest, though it may be one of the 
humblest, uses of relations remains to be enumerated. Without 
them, you would never be half so sure what it isin yourself from 
which you most want to escape. They reflect back upon you, 
in very much milder forms certainly, but still much distincter 
forms because they are outside you, what it is which is most 
oppressive and most dreary in your own mind; they tell you what 
change of air you positively must have,—they mark the start- 
ing-point for your journey, they make clear what you have had 





enough of, what you know too well. When Joseph dreamt } 
dreams of the sheaves of his brethern all bowing down to his his 
and of the sun and moon and eleven stars coming and — 
obeisance unto him, he was evidently beginning to fee takin 
company of home was not as “ instructive ” as it should be: tha 
he needed a larger scope for his energies than that with sian 
the pastoral life and the coarse temper of his brothers gy li 
him. And the Jewish genius in general has a strong aaa 
with Joseph. Strong as is its sense of kindred, it h my 

. ego age tes 8 Lined 
Beaconsfield says, the “ custom of expatriation.” It does not find 
Jewish life “instructive,” or, indeed, altogether amusing, thon h 
it cannot rest permanently on anything else. One of ita fit 
impulses is to make acquaintance with the stranger, and make 
profit out of him of all kinds, mental, moral, intellectual, com. 
mercial. Joseph could not do without his family in the eng 
but he was clearly a little weary of the sun, the moon, and 
the eleven stars, when his mind kept dwelling on the Prospect 
of such a vast change of position as would bring the youngest 
of the family to the top. You generally come back to the 
society of relations for peace and rest, but in the meantime they 
do serve the humble turn of defining very clearly where q 
change of tone is absolutely needful. “Give me, oh, give 
me a society without philanthropies, without moral ‘ fads,’ 
without even a rumour in it of the word ‘education,’” said 
a young man whose soul had been heavily burdened with 
the duties of Sunday-schools, the lore of reformatories, and 
the yearnings of his relatives’ hearts towards juvenile delin. 
quents ; and who, no doubt, was but too well aware that more 
or less of personal bent for these highly moral pursuits was im. 
planted in himself, or he would not have been so eager to escape 
from the exclusive culture of it. “Take me to a world of 
Tories, Churchmen, and benignant conventions,” said another, 
in whom the rancour of the Radicals, the dissidence of Dissent, 
and the rough antics of an unconventionality that was unconven. 
tional on principle, had bred a deep horror of the rude reformer, 
though he, too, was not unlikely to find the rude reformer crops 
ping out in himself at some distant day. And, of course, one 
knows equally well the weariness of smooth and selfish routine, 
and the weariness of polished sentiment and highly-cultivated 
indirectness of suggestion, which drive men in the exactly 
opposite directions. Now without relations, we should never 
know exactly what change of air we most wanted. We 
get tired of ourselves, but without knowing what it is 
in us which chiefly tires us. We can only find that out 
in our relations. They serve at least as the starting-point 
from which we go out into the world to seek our mental and 
moral fortune, and a very useful, though humble, service that 
is. Let us not revile our relations. Without them, we should 
never discern which of the family grooves are getting a little 
too deeply cut into the soil, so deeply cut that the constant con- 
tinuance therein would result in the end in a painless sort of 
extinction. 





CATCHING COLD. 

ANY great surgeons, we are told, doubt whether Surgery, 

as distinguished from Medicine, has many more triumphs 

to achieve. The rate of mortality from operations may be 
greatly reduced by new antiseptic precautions, science may 
discover either a cure for cancer or means of arresting its pro- 
gress for long periods, and a chemical solvent for a calculus 
is clearly within the range of possibility ; but of great triumphs 
for surgery, new and effective operations, it “is said there will 
be no more. All that can be accomplished for the human frame 
in that way, it is said, has been accomplished. Whether this 
opinion is rash or accurate—and it sounds rash, for more per 
fect local anaesthetics, and some conceivable improvements m 
the concentration of light, may give the surgeon new and ut 
suspected powers—nobody repeats it about medicine, or will 
repeat it, until a good deal more has been done in the way of 
conquering some very ordinary ailments. The diseases which 
produce death, especially the infectious diseases, have been 
studied with wonderful attention and success; but the lesser 
complaints, which only take the comfort out of life—common 
dyspepsia, “uervous attacks,” sea-sickness, neuralgia in Its 
lighter forms, and above all, “ colds” have hardly been assailed, 
and certainly not assailed successfully. The Doctors are very 
useful, but they have not removed or in any great degree pal- 
liated the misery of a hundred thousand households, in whichs 
during a month like that just ended, with the thermometer 
racing up and down and an east wind blowing as if it 
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would never stop, those who are “liable to catch cold” have 
known @ moment’s freedom from annoyance, rising 
axeasionally to positive suffering. If they are not actually 
ing from “ eolds’’—that is, from malicious little attacks, 
ch may become influenzas at any moment, and so make life 
ost unendarable—they are expecting them, and either sus- 
ding the business of life by seclusion, or taking precautions 
eich five times at least in ten, are irrational, and prove to 
pas useless as they are burdensome. Those who suffer thus 
gre, no doubt, only a class, the majority of the population being 
free under ordinary circumstances from the liability, probably 
through the continuous killing-out of the feeble; but still, 
they are a numerous class, a refined class, and very often a 
wealthy class, and in all those capacities they are deserving 
of an attention from the profession which they do not, 
that we see, receive. There is no question whatever connected 
with household hygiene upon which men of science have diffused 
golittle trustworthy information. They have not even succeeded 
in creating, as upon some questions of hygiene they have 
done, a sound prejudice. We believe that more men under- 
stand the general principles of household sanitation than 
understand how to protect themselves against cold; while 
women, as a rule, know positively nothing about it, and 
after years of experience will encounter the predisposing 
causes with a sangfroid which will be pronounced admirable or 
lamentable, according to the degree of alarm which their colds 
create. They understand quite well that if they “get a chill” 
they will have colds, but they are never fully convinced that a 
local chill will give one, even though the general sense of chilli- 
ness is absent, and never quite believe that the escape of A, 
who is not liable, is no guarantee for the safety of B, who 
is Men who know their predisposition will walk into the 
wind in warm hats, and then sit in draughts without head- 
covering ; while women will wrap themselves up carefully 
in carriages, and then sit betore open windows without the 
wraps. We have seen consumptive men carefully take off 
their comforters in draugnty rooms, from a belief that they will 
otherwise be chilly in the air; they might just as well take 
them off for half their journey, and wear them for the remainder. 
Very often there is a kind of obstinacy about the matter, arising, 
no doubt, from the fact that general experience is no guide ; just 
as there is an obstinate disbelief in the dogma that for the 
temperaments liable to cold, quinine is probably the only pro- 
tecting or curing drug, and certainly the most efficacious one. 
People of both sexes will try anything, from brandy-and-water 
or rum-and-honey to coloured compounds of laudanum—of 
which, says Dr. Wright, in his pamphlet on the subject, most 
quack remedies for cough are made—rather than swallow ade- 
quate quantities of the nasty and expensive bark, which, never- 
theless, as against fever, they would trust implicitly. 
“Practically,” a very experienced physician tells us, “ there 
are for people with constitutional liability to catch cold just 
two efficient remedies, and as a rule, unless really ill they will 
take neither. One is to confine themselves for forty-eight hours 
to a single room with an equably warm climate, and the other 
is to stupefy themselves with ‘quinine. Most people reject 
the former, because confinement is inconvenient or irk- 
some; and will not hear of the latter, because quinine 
‘disagrees with them,’ or ‘gives them headache,’ or makes 
them giddy, or is ‘quite too disagreeable, worse than 
the cold.’ Consequently, they bear the annoyance or swallow 
tubbish, until the cold has run its course, and they are quite 
ready, if circumstances are favourable, to catch another.” It 
8 of no use arguing with people who hate quinine, any more 
than it is to lecture people who hate cod-liver oil; they either 
will not take it, or they take it in quantities which do them no 
sort of good. Perhaps, however, they may not be annoyed 
bya few hints on preventing colds, which they will all say 
they know perfectly well, but which will cause no particular 
Ieonvenience. One, which Dr. Wright puts in the forefront of 
recommendations, is that a chill caught in bed is just as bad 
asachill caught out of it. All parents know that little children 
catch most of their chills from insufficient covering, but that does 
hot prevent grown-up persons from using a regulation quantity 
of blanket, without reference to a thermometer, sleeping without 
une coverings, and walking about in dressing-gowns which 
ate neither silk nor wool, and therefore no protection against 
chills at all. Another is, that so far from the head 
hot being liable to cold in a draught, it is very specially 
le. The hair seems to be a better protection for the 
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head than it is, more especially when it has begun to thin, 
and a down-draught on the head will give cold to those liable to 
it quicker than any other form of local chill. The face does 
not eatzh cold, but the skull does; partly, perhaps, because we 
habitually cover the head when exposed to the external air, and 
partly because we do not wash it with cold water, as we do the 
face and hands. Dr. Wright alds another reason about reflex 
nervous irritability, which is, we have no doubt, sound, but too 
technical for us. Our ancestors, who were much more inured to 
cold than we are, curiously enough understood this perfectly, and 
in their draughty halls and passages with unglazed windows 
habitually wore their caps; and natives of India comprehend 
it, too, and if they feel a draught cover up the skull first of all; 
but among ourselves the bare head has grown iuto a super- 
stition. The hat is put off in the draughtiest of buildings, 
churches, and public halls, and it is constantly laid aside on 
railway journeys, when, if you are facing the engine, it is really 
required ; while to wear a skull-cap in a room is to announce 
either that the wearer is past seventy, or is an avowed and 
confirmed invalid. Half the colds endured by people over fifty 
would be avoided by the resolute wearing of a little cap when- 
ever a draught was blowing, and it is always blowing towards 
a bright fire; and many of the remainder by remembering that, 
next to a down-draught on the head, a draught on the feet is, 
to those liable to cold at all, the most certainly produc- 
tive cause. In London drawing-rooms, with their fold- 
ing-doors; in country houses, with their French windows; 
and in first-class railway-carriages, with their open space 
between the door and the floor of the compartment, a 
draught along the floor is always perceptible, and does ten 
times the mischief which an open window seems todo. ‘The 
true value of the rug in a railway-carriage is to keep out that 
draught; yet the majority of people will use it as if it 
were a gig-apron, protecting their knees, while their ancles 
and legs are chilled, till they complain, as they descend, 
that their “feet are frozen,”—a phenomenon which they 
sometimes attribute to the vibration, which has _par- 
tially preserved the circulation. In drawing-rooms, though 
folding-doors can be protected and made draught-tight for a 
shilling, precisely the same mistake is made, and a whole family 
will cluster round the fire in search of warmth, while a draught 
is lifting the carpet in little undulations, or, if it is too heavy, 
racing above it towards the fire in currents perceptible by the 
hand. And, lastly, not only do the head and ancles need pro- 
tection, but with an immense number of those liable the mouth 
and nostrils also. No part of the body is with such people so 
sensitive as the membrane of the nostril, which men never 
protect, and women protect only with a veil, often utterly 
useless for its purpose. It is from the gradual thickening of 
this membrane that habitual snuff-takers derive their exemption 
from head-colds—by the way, has Dr. Wright authority for his 
word, “ the sniffles,” or is it local ?—and it is through the nose 
that horses and dogs are believed to catch their very severe 
colds. 

We have throughout this paper repeated, rather wearyingly, 
our reserve about “ those who are liable,” because it is the very 
essence of the matter. ‘The etiquettes of protection against 
cold are settled by the majority, and the majority, up 
to a certain age, are not liable to cold from draughts, unless 
they are unusually out of condition. ‘They have healthy skins, 
they live habitually out-of-doors, or they are strong enough 
to stand the daily douche of cold water which makes those who 
can bear it insensible to draughts. They therefore settle that 
the true way of avoiding cold is to face its causes, and “ harden 
yourself,” which is perfectly true for them, aud perfectly false 
for their victims; and they denounce all wrappings, and 
especially all unusual wrappings, as “ effeminate,” “ coddling,” 
and the like. They have extinguished the skull-cap, the 
woollen veil, and the “comforter,” and they prevent the 
general resort to sand-bags and indiarubber edgings for 
folding-doors and French windows. They “want the air,” 
they say, and never can imagine that they may be selfish in 
wanting it. ‘They have a moral Popishness about them, as 
bad as that of the early-risers. Air, even very cold air, injures 
very few people indeed, though, curiously enough, the unedu- 
cated, who have only instincts and not knowledge, are of a dif- 
ferent opinion; but currents of colder air, popularly called 
“ dradghts,”’ do injure a minority with sensitive skins or relaxed 
membranes very much indeed. If the draughts could be kept 
off at will in a month like the one which has made Lord Beacons- 











field so ill, there would be fewer victims of consumption, and 
a great deal less of the habitual English misery from “ colds.’’ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WILLIAM LAW’S “LETTERS.” 
(To tHe EpItoR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—At the close of your admirable review of my “ Life of 
William Law,” a question is asked respecting the printed col- 
lection of Law’s “ Letters,’ which I will answerat once. Before 
doing so, however, may I be allowed to express my hearty 
thanks to your reviewer, whose approbation I value all the 
more, because it evidently comes from one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject on which he writes. This is shown, 
among other ways, by the pertinency of his question, which I 
will endeavour to answer. What I know about the various 
editions of Law’s “ Letters” isthis. The first was published by 
Richardson (of ‘ Clarissa Harlowe ” and “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son” notoriety), in the early part of 1760. This was the only 
edition that appeared in Mr. Law’s lifetime; but Mr. Law had 
very little to do with its publication; everything was entirely 
managed by Mr. Wardand Mr. Langcote, and it was done, I fancy, 
rather hastily. A second edition appeared some little time after 
Law's death; and in 1782 there came out a third edition, which 
is the most carefully executed of all. In 1815 a “new edition” 
(I presume the fourth) appeared; but various circumstances, 
which it would weary your readers to enumerate, led me to 
think that the order of letters in the third edition was that of 
which Law himself would have most approved. This order, 
therefore, I have adopted; but I have to thank your reviewer 
for having reminded me that I ought to have stated this in my 
work, as well as for his many kind words of praise.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 
Leghourne Vicarage. J. H. Overton. 


(TO THE EbD(TOR OF THE *“‘ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—If Mr. Overton answers the question at the end of your 
very interesting notice of his work in the Spectator of last week, 
he will, no doubt, refer to what must be a misprint in your 
quotation of Mr. Law’s letter. The passage ought to read, I 
suppose :—“ For I allow of no other God but Love, who, from 
Eternity to Eternity, can have no other will towards the crea- 
ture but to communicate good; and that no creature can have 
any misery from which infinite goodness cannot deliver it.” 
The word “can” was printed for “cannot,” and the 
sentence rendered meaningless thereby.—I am, Sir, &c., 
James WILSON. 
St. Stephen's Vicarage, Norwich, April 12th. 





TEMPERANCE IN LENT. 

(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 
Sir,—Some time ago, you suggested what a Pope friendly to 
Temperance might accomplish. We have not yet had the opinion 
of the Vatican, but as things go, surely it is a matter for a 
little hopefulness that the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Glasgow has taken the step of officially recommending the 
disuse of intoxicating drinks in his diocese during Holy Week. 
Were the injunction extended to the entire season of Lent, and 
over the United Kingdom, a perceptible advance in the Temper- 
ance reformation would indeed be attained, greatly to the 
national benefit. J.S. Mill, in his “ Political Economy,” page 
226, speaks of the Roman Catholic Clergy as the only religious 
teachers with any influence over the working-classes. However 
we may differ here, it is pretty plain that all of us may wish to 
see Mr. Mill’s opinion realised in Roman Catholic action in 
the clamant Temperance question.— I am, Sir, &c., 

April 12th. TEMPERANCE. 





MR. CYPLES ON PAIN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you kindly grant me space to say that the couple of 
sentences quoted in last week's Spectator from the editor of the 
Contemporary Review's paper on my “ Inquiry into the Process 
of Human Experience,” do not really give the view as to the 
causation of pain which is put forward in the book? They are 
but incidental observations. What the hypothesis amounts to 
is concisely stated in another part of the above-named paper, as 
follows :— Pain arises whenever a nervous grouping is made to 
act in a way of partial repetition of its former full activity.” 





In trying to prove this, a number of sub-laws are specifi 
but I cannot expect from you the space needed for statin a 
in detail. coe 

One of the sentences quoted in the Spectator is, “ H 
pain to be, if mind is only constituted in proportionate quant: 
fication by the neurotic diagram then existing ?” The question 
bears on an investigation running throughout the book, whether 
mind—when it is actually subsisting—is absolutely dependent 
on physiological conditioning, or if some of the phenomena 
not point to another order of causation coming into play. i 
will be seen that there is a connection between that inquiry and 
the view on the subject of pain. 

As I have already said, I cannot ask you to allow me here to 
state the points fully. But since some readers might he misled 
as to what the hypothesis was which the editor of the Con. 
temporary Review kindly thought of importance, I fee] sure 
that you will let me make this short explanation —I am, sip 
CC, Wiitiam Cyprus, - 
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POETRY. 
eg 
TWILIGHT. 
Now, tender Twilight lays a cooling palm, 
In gentlest blessing, on Karth’s fevered brow, 
Soothing her into silence,—save for low, 
Sweet warblings, rippling o’er the utter calm, 
Of birds, outpouring their soft evening psalm. 
Still—as some wearied soul, half-dimm’d in death, 
Scarce seeming e’en to breathe, so faint each breath— 
She lies, this Earth. The limpid dew, like balm, 
Falls on her fondly with a mute caress ; 
While the low wind ’mid the laburnum strays, 
And with its drooping locks enamour’d plays, 
Parting with ling’ring touch each golden tress, 
As loth to leave it in its loveliness,— 
And all things wait the night, which still delays. 
ZOE. 








THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS+* 
Tus Exhibition is one of average excellence, in which there are 
few very important works and a great deal of quiet merit. 
Those who come to the Gallery for the first time will probably 
be struck by the prevalence of one type of landscape art, which 
may be called, for brevity’s sake, the Foreground type, in which 
Nature seems to have been peeped at througha pin-hole. Many 
of the drawings remind one of Mr. Dante Rossetti’s poem of 
the “ Woodspurge,” which recounts how a certain gentleman 
suffered much pain and sorrow, how in the midst thereof he 
was sitting on the grass, with his head bowed down between his 
knees—which, we may remark parenthetically, must have been 
a most uncomfortable position—and how in after-years all that 
he learnt by his travail was that “the woodspurge has a cup of 
three.” In like manner, many of these drawings seem to sug: 
gest that the artist has with pain and labour learnt only some 
one trivial fact, of not the slightest consequence to himself or 
anybody else. Take, for instance, the work of the latest elected 
Associate to the Society, an artist of whom we may take it for 
granted that the Society thoroughly approves, as they elected 
him in preference to Mr. Napier Hemy, who is about the best 
marine painter in England. The name of this new members 
Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury, and he is, we are informed, the head of 
the Art School at Leicester. He has in this gallery seven 
drawings, in which the only objects which have pretet- 
sions to merit are literally the haystacks, and the carts 
wheelbarrows, or chicken-coops, that stand in front of them 
We have nothing to say against this gentleman's art, which 
is, no doubt, exquisitely fitted for the school of which he 
has the direction; but when we find that an important boly 
of artists deliberately prefers a man whose métier is hay: 
stacks, and haystacks only, to a man who paints, and paints 
thoroughly well, one whole department of Nature, we a 
tempted to inquire the reasons for the choice. Both artists, 
fortunately, are entirely unknown to us, and both show a Tack 
of poetry in their art which renders their work unsympathetit 
to us; but still there are certain crude equities which should be 
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observed even in the election of members of the Old Society of 
Water-colours, and we should be very glad if any member of 
that body would give us even a plausible reason why Mr. Napier 
Hemy was not elected and Mr. Pilsbury was. 

. The first picture in the gallery is by Mr. H. N. Marshall, and 
+. entitled, “ A Frozen Highway.” It represents “the River” 
= ndoners like to call it) in the winter; in the middle- 
distance, the Houses of Parliament ; and above, an evening 
sky of mist and orange light. This work is laborious and 
comparatively successful, but it has not achieved the truth 
of tone which Mr. Arthur Severn’s ice-and-snow scenes on 
the Thames possess. The artist has apparently started right, 
and then been afraid to continue truthfully, iest his picture 
should not be attractive enough to the outside public; so he 
has put in some pretty colour here and there, and fudged the 
foreground with the floating ice a little, and sO the work is 
partly true and partly false. With these exceptions, however, 
this picture, and the one by the same artist of Cavendish Square, 
deserve high praise. They have caught the beauty of London 
—a thing hard to see and harder to paint—they have an under- 
lying strain of poetry consequent upon that perception, and 
they are in beautiful tone throughout, and well worked, mostly 
in pure water-colour. 

Mr. E. K. Johnson’s “ While Lubin is Away” is an average 
example of that painter’s merits and defects. The drapery 
is poorly arranged, the figure a little heavy, and the 
colour weak; but the pose is easy and natural, and the com- 
position as a whole, of that character which the picture-dealers 
call “ pleasing.” The sentiment does not go farther than a 
gentle melancholy (probably there are other Lubins in the 
background), and the lady is a cross between a society actress 
and a cottage maiden, of the exact kind which picture buyers 
love to accept as the genuine article. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin’s water-colours seem to be passing through 
a period of change, and we do not propose to criticise them 
minutely. The colour has lost all its happy luminousness, and 
the painter is, if we mistake not, ill at ease with his work and 
himself. If not, we are sorry, for it shows that this most 
promising and imaginative artist is sinking to the level of the 
—haystacks. Mr. H. Moore’s “ Light Breezes” is a beautiful 
example of his art,—fresh and blue as Nature herself, and the 
wave-forms clearly and beautifully hinted at, without being 
harshly defined. In every way a beautiful water-colour study 
of sea and sky. 


{as we Lo 


_ We have great pleasure in seeing that the oldest painter in 
this Society, Mr. S. Palmer, is not only able still to contribute, but 
to send two such splendid examples of his genius as the two 
illustrations to “L’Allegro,” to which the Hanging Committee 
have, with commendable good-taste, given the places of honour in 
this exhibition. We have criticised Mr. Palmer’s work at length 
in these columns, in former years, and do not care now to dwell 
upon its defects; but its excellencies are very numerous, and in 
these two drawings they are well exemplified. We wish every one 
who reads this article, and afterwards goes to the Water-colour 
‘Gallery, would notice the glory of light and the depth of shade 
which Mr. Palmer attains to in his pictures; would notice the 
way in which local colour glows faintly, yet clearly, through the 
cast shadows; would notice the strong feeling of a beauty of 
‘line and composition in both drawings; would notice, above 
all, the dignity and sense of high power and talent not to be 
lightly wasted upon trivial or ignoble things; and, lastly, the 
beauty of colour and poetical feeling with which Mr. Palmer’s 
work is instinet from beginning to end. 'The one which is entitled 
The Eastern Gate ” is the finest, we think, of these examples, if 
it be only from the magnificent sky. It represents a ploughman 
ploughing at early dawn with oxen, and is in subject, and, 
perhaps, partially in treatment and composition, a repetition of 
the well-known one of the same subject in the South Kensington 
Museum. The glory of the sunrise of crimson, purple, and gold 
ishardly to be expressed in words, and much of its beauty is 
‘owing, no doubt, to the intensely dark, yet coloured shadow, in 
which half the picture is enveloped. No doubt the method is 
Conventional toa high degree, as conventional as Claude’s, but it 
‘sa convention of Mr. Palmer’s own origin; and if it surrenders 
frankly some natural truths, it seizes others, and very worthy 
ones, with almost unequalled intensity. Near this (24) is a 
very good example of Mr. Francis Powell, entitled, “ Opposite 
the Setting Sun,” a sketch of calm sea, with vessels waiting for 
the breeze, 


Mr. Ernest Waterlow's “ Evening in Sussex” is a pretty but 





artificial picture, injured by the wanton use of body-colour. 
Mrs. Allingham’s “ Clothes-basket ” (48) represents two village 
children bringing clothes home across a common, their figures 
relieved against a lemon-coloured sky. This picture has only 
one fault, that of over-refinement. Mrs. Angell’s “ Fruit and 
Flowers” lacks a little of Hunt’s transparency, especially about 
the edges of the black grapes, but otherwise it is scarcely inferior 
to the work of Helen Coleman’s old master. 

The first landscape in the exhibition, if we except Mr. 
Palmer’s classical compositions, is undoubtedly “ The Autumn 
Twilight,” by Mr. W. M. Hale (66),—a glade of trees, with a 
meadow rising in the background. This is a drawing in pure 
water-colour, of exquisite tone, and has grasped the feeling of 
the scene most poetically and truly. It is the truest piece of 
landscape painting in the gallery, and perfectly unaffected and 
good throughout. We do not remember having seen any work of 
Mr. Hale’s which has given us so much pleasure as this 
specimen of his art, though his other contribution to this gal- 
lery, entitled “ Loch Maree,” has the same truth of tone and 
feeling,and,as we, who know the place, can affirm with certainty, 
has caught the exact look of the “low sky raining” in the 
Western Highlands. Miss Clara Montalba’s sketches of 
Venice, &c., are scarcely so happy as usual; they seem to 
be losing their power of colour, perhaps from too continued 
repetition of the same subject. Mr. Brierly’s “ Spanish 
Armada” is not a very good example of his art in colour, but 
is drawn and conceived with all his usual force. Mr. Alfred. 
Hunt’s Whitby sketches are much the same as usual, and one of 
them raises the following question in our mind,—namely, why 
Mr. Hunt does not adopt in his painting the method he recom- 
mends in his writings? We refer to the sketch of Whitby in 
afternoon sunlight, in which, according to Mr. Hunt’s theory, 
the red roofs and houses should (if we remember right) be 
painted white with red shadows, but which are, as a matter of 
fact, painted red, as most people would suppose they ought to 
be. Mr. George Andrews’s shipping in the “ Pool” is a very 
clever piece of painting, the boats beautifully drawn and put in 
the water, but suffering from a sense of confusion, and from 
being spotted about with too bright colour. Mr. George du 
Maurier, the newly-elected Associate, sends several water- 
colour sketches, rather black in colour, but otherwise delicately 
executed, and in beautiful tone throughout. 

Carl Haag’s Eastern scenes show somewhat of a return to 
his earlier, and we think, better manner of smaller figures and 
more varied subject. The execution is as perfect as can be 
desired, Mr. Carl Haag being an adept in the painting of water- 
colours to a very rare extent. Mr. R. Thorne Waite’s land- 
scapes show great falling-off, and are in this exhibition 
supremely uninteresting. We are glad to notice that Mr. Tom 
Lloyd shows this year an inclination to forsake his accustomed 
track of pretty girls, very shiny mahogany boats, and young 
men in boating costume, for a more serious style of Art. His 
large picture of the “ Harvest Moon” wants very little of being 
a really beautiful picture, that little being chiefly in his conven- 
tional type of face and expression. Probably the most charm- 
ing piece of genre painting in the exhibition is Mr. E. I’. Brewt- 
nall’s “ Her First Offer”’ (169), a very delicate piece of painting 
in a rather silvery key of colour, of an embarrassed maiden re- 
ceiving her first offer. The dress is old English, the attitudes 
graceful, the expressions full both of character and meaning, 
and the whole composition full of atmosphere, both of the in- 
tended sentiment and the time of day. 


BOOKS. 
ee 
THE HERO AS MAN OF LETTERS-* 


Wuite the public are engaged in considering what monument 
is to be erected to our last great man of letters, and deploring 
the indiscretion of his literary executor, we have in these two 
volumes a tribute to his wide-spread fame of greater importance 
than may appear at first sight. Each of them is such a life of 
Carlyle as any one might have made for himself who copied out 
every paragraph concerning his hero which has been published 
in the last twenty or thirty years, and then arranged them in 
chronological order, supplementing them with easily attainable 
anecdotés, and the account of Teufelsdréckh’s childhood, with 


* Thomas Cartyle; the Man and his Books. By Wm, Howie Wylie. Loudon: 
Marshall Japp and Co. 
Thomas Carlyle. By Henry J. Nicol. Edinburgh: Macniven aud Wallace. 
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Scotch names substituted for German. Both have been read by us 
from beginning to end, and we presume, therefore, that they 
might be read by any one else who is interested in their subject. 
We give the decided preference to Mr. Wylie’s volume, which, 
among other merits, has one which would have been specially 
appreciated by its hero,—it possesses an index. It seems to us 
more interesting than its companion, and is certainly more 
accurate. Mr. Nicoll has an account of a visit paid by Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle to Germany (p. 29) soon after their marriage, and 
of Goethe’s admiration for Mrs. Carlyle, which is founded on 
some mistake. Carlyle was only in Germany, we believe, 
twice—in 1852 and 1858—so that he never saw Goethe; and on 
neither occasion did his wife accompany him, so that if degrees 
were possible in a negation, she would have been still farther 
from doing so. However, this seems to us the only occasion 
on which Mr. Nicoll has drawn on his own imagina- 
tion, or somebody else’s, for his facts; and his criticism 
is generally good, as far as it goes, which is not far, 
Both notices are unexceptionable in tone, being both ad- 
miring and impartial; perhaps, indeed, they could hardly 
be otherwise, if they were to reflect the general feeling of the 
last twenty or thirty years. Mr. Carlyle was a hero whose de- 
fects were plainly conspicuous, but he remained a hero till the 
publication of the unhappy book which has been declared by 
more than one reader a death-blow to his heroic reputation. 
We turn with some satisfaction after reading it to works of 
the modest pretensions of these, which, at least, insult and 
wound no one, and are not guilty (to copy the misleading 
literalness of Carlyle’s translation from the author for whom 
he cherishes the greatest admiration) of the “damnable 
audacity.*¥..... of exposing to the light of the sun these 
mysterious secrets, in which the divine depth of sorrow lies hid.” 
And it is a strange and mournful comment on the revelation 
for which such a price has been paid, that both these writers, 
in copying one of Mrs. Carlyle’s lively notes to an acquaintance, 
Sir George Sinclair, of Thurso (which, we presume, must have 
been open to all the world, but which we never happen to have 
seen), give a more definite representation in a couple of pages 
of this sprightly being, than all that a man of genius has 
written about her, and one of unquestionable ability has chosen 
to publish. Would that, in recording the contrast, we could 
make its moral emphatic ! 

We may set by the side of this scrap of gay and character- 
istic banter from the wife an utterance from the husband, 
peculiar to Mr. Wylie’s volume, which seems to us equally 
characteristic,—a little poem, disinterred from the pages of 
an extinct periodical, evidently from the pen of Carlyle, 
and interesting, though a mere trifle, both as being suggested 
by the sight of a bridge built by his father, and as being a 
rhymed version of a passage in Sartor Resartus. There is 
much beside in Mr. Wylie’s volume that we have found a 
welcome reminder of what was best in Carlyle, after reading 
so much of the opposite. One pleasant trait, well represented 
in both volumes, is his friendship with Leigh Hunt, whose 
biography seems to us hardly so well known as it deserves to be; 
and there is always a peculiar interest in any friendship which 
brings out admiration for a kind of nature not often appreciated 
by the admirer, or at all events (which, perhaps, is the truer 
way of putting it) very unlike the more conspicuous objects of 
his admiration, and extremely unlike himself. We owe Mr. 
Wylie gratitude for the sight of another tribute which many 
will feel of still deeper interest, and which, though derived from 
no more recondite source than the columns of the J'iimes’ news- 
paper, will doubtless be fresh to most readers,—that to Mazzini. 
From these pages we may also learn Mazzini’s view of Carlyle, 
and a sentence which Mr. Wylie quotes (from the British and 
Foreign Review, October, 1843) will send many to the original. 
“ Carlyle,” said Mazzini, “understands only the individual, the 
true sense of the unity of the human race escapes him. He sym- 
pathises with all men,” (how far too generous an estimate!) “ but 
it is with the individual life of each, not with their collective life,” 
—one of the most instructive sentences, we think, that has ever 
been written about Carlyle. We wish that Mr. Wylie had added to 
it a piece of criticism not unworthy to stand by its side,—that 
by John Sterling. His review of the man who was to be his 
biographer interested us, when we read it long ago, more than 
did the biography, inasmuch as it appeared to us a truer revela- 
tion of the writer. We should, of course, have preferred many 
omissions, as well as some additions. Anecdotes of conspicu- 





* Translation of Wilhelm Meister, in Vol. 1V. of “German Romance,” p. 152. 
Goethe wrote :—* Eine yerdammungswiirdige Frechheit.” 





ous people become misleading, not only from exaggeration, by 
from some apparently trifling omission, and are, indeed, ¢, q 
times misleading, even when accurate. We hope that cm ot 
both these sets of anecdotes are inaccurate, for one told 
Mr. Wylie records a speech that is merely rude, and one ty 
by Mr. Nicoll (p. 120) a speech that is merely foolish, Mr 
Carlyle could certainly be rude, and we suppose every human 
being has made a foolish remark at some time or other. but 
we are sorry that a great man should have such specimens of 
his table-talk presented to the public, whether they are 
authentic or not. 

In spite of the immortal specimen of such reminiscences 
we feel a great doubt, much strengthened by the perusal 
of these volumes, whether, apart from special aptitude ip 
the narrator, or special suitability in the subject, biography 
should embody much of these records. A large part of what 
is most delightful in conversation cannot be reproduced. 
the wit that “you saw before you heard it” (as we remem. 
ber hearing it said of Jeffrey), may be on paper as cology. 
less as a dried flower. At all events, the conversation which 
is reproduced should be conversation, which is just what 
Carlyle’s was not. Mr. Wylie’s volume doubtless includes 
every attempt at Boswellizing him that has hitherto beep 
printed—a much more comprehensive title than we should 
have supposed—and after reading it carefully through, we are 
more than ever impressed with the conviction that the recorded 
talk of a great writer rarely adds anything to that knowledge of 
him which may be obtained from his writings. The thoughts 
and views chronicled by Carlyle’s hearers had all been pre. 
viously much better chronicled by himself. However, Mr, 
Wylie’s volume may be recommended to those who care for 
scraps of a great man’s conversation, as a collection of such 
memoranda concerning one of the greatest of our time. Italso 
supplies a good illustration of the way such anecdotes grow, 
an extravagant, but not apparently exaggerated expression of 
Carlyle’s horror of Darwinism, produced some years ago as 
“written to a friend” by him, and repudiated on his behalf (by 
Mr. Lecky, we believe), being here satisfactorily explained; 
he never wrote it, apparently, but the person to whom 
he spoke wrote it, 80 that the scrap of biography seems to have 
been less inaccurate than it appeared at the time. Mr, 
Wylie was himself admitted to an interview with his her, 
but nothing interesting ensued from that meeting, and 
his expressions of disappointment at the appearance of Carlyle 
in his extreme old age, when he was hardly the shadow of his 
former self, though very natural, seems to us a little misleading. 
It is given to few—and those few, perhaps, not the men for 
whom we should have expected it—to become more expressive 
of their true selves in old age. More often what is revealed is 
the weakness and the less noble tendencies of the nature, and 
we fancy this was especially true of Mr. Carlyle. If we may 
trust our most vivid recollections of him, dating now from thirty 
years back, we should say that beth these two volumes suggest 
too much of a rugged, uncouth peasant. At his best, he wassuch 
a personage as naturally took a place in polished society, without 
any impression of violent contrast. But what is perhaps trae cf 
most men, was eminently true of him,—that a certain deficienty 
in self-restraint told upon him as age advanced, and he became 
rougher as he became less vigorous. When he was most him 
self, he was at once more definite and more refined than hes 
represented here. : 

The discovery that so much information about Carlyle as 
here indicated may be derived from sources open to all the 
world, has raised some reflections as to the great man recently 
departed which could not have been awakened by any work of 
more pretensions. It marks a great literary distinction, wher 
so extensive a shadow is cast by a man of letters on the world 
that is not literary. Indeed, if we will consider it, this is the 
very essence of Literature,—to command the attention of the 
world beyond itself. It may seem a paradox, but it is @ truth, 
that as long as a writer is known only to the literary world, he 
is not contributing to literature. He may be a striking a! 
original thinker, a fine scholar, an accurate historian, or 
attentive recorder of any set of facts not historical, but tll be 
learns the secret of embodying his thought or his informatio. 
in a form which brings it before the world, he is not a mane 
letters. We commemorate the distinction in speaking of out 
own dearth. There are men now living whose writings, per 
haps, will be read as long as Carlyle’s,—possibly, 10) ; 
longer, for we doubt if the vividness of his style may not hav 
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bought at the price of its permanent hold on the mind of 
ing world. But there is no one left. now among us 
who inspires the kind of interest that he inspired. We could 
not go through the biographies of the last twenty or thirty 
ears, as Mr. Wylie has done, and extract the references 
oe other writer so as to make a book such as the one 
qeare noticing. We should want material, and what material 
there was would be too heterogeneous for the purpose. 
There would be no unity in such a collection. Carlyle pro- 
duced a certain definite impression, far beyond the circle of 
those who were able to form any judgment on his work, of an 
entirely different kind from that produced by any writer now 
left tous. He attracted attention not so much iv what he did, 
as to what he was. He was more impressive than his works, or 
rather, the chief thing in his works was the revelation of him- 
self, He has left no heir to this position among his fellows. 
In other words, Literature, as such, can no longer be said to 
have a representative among us. 

The greatness of our loss thereby may seem, perhaps, too 
obvious to dwell upon. We do not feel it so. Our abundance 
of literary expression hides our want of literature. We have so 
much good criticism, so much fluent and able utterance of social 
and political opinion, so much readable narrative, that we are 
apt to forget that the world of books could give us anything 
more. Perhaps such a testimony as Mr. Wylie’s to the interest 
of that personality which Carlyle’s writings have awakened, 
may bring home to our minds what it is that we miss in all 
this rich underwood, if the timber is wanting. It is not the 
importance of the doctrine which is to be brought home 
to the average reader; literature has every grade of im- 
portance, and much expression of the most important truth 
is not literary. We believe that literature begins exactly with 
that impression of an individual mind on the subject of thought 
or belief which we see at its height in Carlyle. It is this which 
brings truth home to the world. Even science, wherever it is 
associated with this distinct individuality (which, in the nature 
of things, it hardly ever can be), becomes a part of literature, 
asall mere record of fact, however literary in its subject-matter, 
must, without this distinct impression, derive all its value from 
the ground of science. For it is this impression of character 
which gives to narrative, or essay, or fiction its power of arrest- 
ing attention, apart from arfy existing desire for the informa- 
tion or the thought conveyed. Literature has been called the 
mediator between philosophy and the world, and this mediation, 
we believe, does not cease when it becomes unconscious. The 
“ Hero, as man of letters,’’ need not remember the truth he trans- 
latesinto concrete expression, in any other sense than that he keeps 
this concrete form vividly before him. Two Englishmen, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, spoke to their fellow-men in language which, 
wemay safely say, Englishmen will never cease to study. Neither 
is mentioned by the other. But turn from Bacon’s Essays to 
Shakespeare’s Plays, and you are often confronted with the very 
same ideas. We learn from both alike that the nature of man has 
suddenly become interesting to man,—that the secular world of 
human desire, human activity, has suddenly absorbed attention; 
that the human sou] is no longer merely the arena for the forces of 
heaven and hell to display their might, but a rich and various 
garden, full of all goodly growth, which has its own interest as a 
production of Nature, whether its fruit be poisonous or nourish- 
ing. This parallelism of feeling is brought home to the mind quite 
as much by the general spirit of Bacon’s Essays and Shake- 
speare’s plays, as by one or two passages where there is a strik- 
ing parallelism of language. In the philosopher and in the 
dramatist alike, we feel the sudden awakening of the wide, 
varied, unmoral life of man,—the new claim of human nature 
ashuman nature. ur illustration may not appear a very good 
one, for it may be urged that Bacon’s Essays are just as mach 
4 part of literature as Shakespeare’s Plays. Still, the one 
speaks to an intellectual aristocracy, while the other arrests the 
crowd, and tinds a hearer in every passer-by. The one is the 
work of a philosopher, and the other of a poet. 

_ Whether it is the philosopher or the world who suffers most 
in the loss of their mediator, we find it hard to say. At first, 


been 
the read 


We should deem the world to beethe greater loser; and. 


that is, indeed, the opinion we hold at last. But when we 
consider how philosophy fades and withers without such a 
contact with actual life as literature affords, we feel almost 
as though the- very source of great ideas must be dried 
Up, apart from this sheltering growth of literary expression. 
Pure thought grows languid and effete untouched by imagina- 





tion, and with a noble literature departs the whole health and 
vigour of philosophy, for literature reveals the world to the 
philosopher, as well as the philosopher to the world; he can 
hardly, without such a knowledge of life as he must borrow 
from it, even embody his own convictions in any per- 
manent and intelligible shape. Still, on the other side the loss 
is greater. If the philosopher, deprived of the mediation of 
the man of letters, finds the circle both of his influence and of 
his knowledge injuriously diminished, the mere average 
reader—that specimen of “the world” whom yet we should 
wrongly introduce as a man of the world—is left apart from 
this mediation, like a prisoner shut up with the chemical con- 
stituents of food in their uncombined condition. He needs 
philosophy ; but his true food can be digested by him only when 
it has reappeared, like these chemical elements in the vegetable 
world, in a form altogether different from their original simpli- 
city, and apart from this modifying influence must perish in the 
midst of that which, as far as its material substance goes, may 
be described as abundance,—at least, all with him that needs 
this food of the spirit must thus perish. And some such 
famine we dread, at times, for our own day. 

The absorbing interest of our time in physical science is 
rather another indication of the spirit by which Literature is 
withered, than a cause of that withering. Doubtless, the waters 
that go to fertilise the soil of science leave that of literature 
sterile, but that fact does not explain what has changed their 
course. It was not always true that man could not vividly 
care for truth of things and truth of thoughts. The very decade 
that witnessed the production of the Faerie Queene and of many 
of Shakespeare’s plays witnessed also the production of two 
works, by Galileo and by Kepler respectively, in which the new 
theory of the Universe was implicitly contained ; and it would 
be difficult to say whether the great sixteenth century, which 
was closed by that decade, be more important in the annals of 
literature or of science. And some of the scientific discoveries 
of our day seem to us not less inspiring than the theory of 
gravitation,—the correlation of force, we should say, is an 
even greater idea. Yet we can hardly imagine it matter 
of doubt that literature and science are in our day hostile 
forces. The man of science has taken the place of the 
man of letters; he is enriched by the losses of his rival, 
and like some favourite of a new monarch in posses- 
sion of confiscated estates, looks with no favour on any 
pleading in favour of the exile. And yet even science needs 
this mediating power of Literature, as it is also able not indeed 
to repay it, for we do not hold that the need is mutual, but 
most profitably and remuneratively to acknowledge it. Science 
supplies literature with those facts which illustrate and widen 
the range of its deepest truths; but apart from these truths, 
we believe that ultimately science itself would sink into a mere 
catalogue of unrememberable facts and purveyor of convenient 
machines, although it has never hitherto been allowed to work 
out its desolating experiment for a sufficient length of time to 
justify us in speaking of the result otherwise than as a strong 
suspicion. Nor, we trust, in spite of all appearances, is the 
experiment to be permitted now. But our hope is founded 
rather in a confidence in the perennial character of that 
part of man’s being of which literature is the expression, 
than on any signs visible to us of its speedy blossoming. 
For the present, it seems to us not only that no bud is 
visible on the bare stem, but that all influences are 
adverse to such, if it should appear. The ideal of education 
seems to us more and more unfavourable to literature. The 
province of the educator, according to an older theory, was 
quite as much to direct as to elicit the capacities of his pupil. 
Whenever we speak of “ the Classics,’ we commemorate the fact 
that two literatures have been set apart as specimens of 
literature par excellence ; and this special use of words to indi- 
cate a special excellence presupposes a certain hierarchy among 
the subjects of man’s knowledge, and deems it the duty of an 
educating body to support and enforce this order. Our misfor- 
tune has been that as long as this ideal lasted, the range of 
education was too narrow, and now that it is widened, the idea 
of any primacy of material is almost lost. But we must not 


prolong a discussion which will be regarded, quite unjustly, as 
a digression in a notice of our last great man of letters. 
Few-writers are better qualified, in reality, or less, in appear- 
ance, to illustrate the view we have given of Literature, as a 
mediator between philosophy and the world. That Carlyle taught 
the world is obvious to all, and is emphasised by the appear- 
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ance of such books as those we have taken as our text. That 
he learned from Philosophy is not doubtful, to those who know 
how to watch the transition which we have compared to that 
between the chemical and the vegetable world. We have no space 
to follow out our own belief that in some respects his teaching 
may be regarded as a literary translation of Kant’s. The actual 
traces of a study of Kant, though visible, are indeed so few, that 
we should have to rely, in such an endeavour, on a comparison 
between the spirit of the two doctrines, which is impossible 
here; yet we may leave with the reader, asa parting suggestion, 
our strong suspicion that the most striking idea in the philo- 
sophy of Kant,—the close connection of action with certainty, 
as contrasted with the szepticism of the pure understanding ; 
the sense of a command, as the one experience that enables us 
to transcend our own individuality, and lay hold on that 
which is,—contains a key to ull that is deepest in the teach- 
ing of Carlyle. To those who are unable to go so far with us, 
we would still urge that the introducer of German literature to 
the British public could stand at no distant remove from the 
head-quarters of Philosophy, and that even the unintelligent 
scorn for the Darwinian scheme of existence, which seems to us 
at once a misleading and a characteristic expression from 
Carlyle, may be taken as a sort of strange, distorted tribute to 
that philosophy of which scientific materialism is the deadly, 
as he would gladly have persuaded himself that it was the 
feeble, foe. His services to all pure and lofty thought, we 
gladly believe, can afford to dispense with this poor extrava- 
gance; and while the testimonies to the interest he awakened 
are so numerous and so lively, we will not despair of the revival 
of that literature which blossomed in him. 





UNIVERSITY OARS.* 
Tue full title of Mr. Morgan’s book runs thus :—“ University 
Oars: being a Critical Enquiry into the After-health of the 
Men who Rowed in the Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race from 
the Year 1829 to 1869, based on the Personal Experience of the 
Rowers Themselves.” The book itself is sadly overladen with 
irrelevant details; but it raises and discusses, in a sufficiently 
able way, the questions which, as a rule, crop up annually in 
connection with the Boat-race. Before approaching these 
questions and Mr. Morgan’s solutions of them, we propose to 
say a few words about the recent struggle. The best men won, 
and won easily. ‘hey were not extended at high racing pres- 
sure, except for two short spurts, and passed the winning-post 
‘“‘as fresh as paint.” A great many of the crew, in fact, con- 
sidered that the race itself was the easiest day’s “ outing ” 
they had all the time they were at Putney. Their opponents 
spurted very gamely to the finish, but came in visibly affected 
by their exertions. In the incidents of training, fortune 
slightly favoured the victors. For Mr. Watson-Taylor fell 
off at his preparation, and did not row so well in a light 
boat as in the practice eight, while Mr. Wharton only recovered 
his old form a few days before the race. Many good judges 
think that “ No. 6” and “ No. 2” in the losing boat might have 
advantageously changed places. Anyhow, “ No. 6” was obvi- 
ously too weak for his post; and while Mr. West was admir- 
ably backed up by a “5” and “6” who are far above the 
average of University oars, and very powerful men to boot, 
Mr. Brooksbank was not so well backed up by his “6,” and 
so got short, while his “7” also hurried him. Nor in 
any case is he to be compared with Mr. West, who, in 
all the details of his difficult post as stroke displayed 
a skill that was nearly perfection. The victory, in fact, 
was due to superior style, though it is hardly necessary to 
say that the old Cambridge style has perished in the “struggle 
for existence.” Both crews theoretically aim at the same ideal. 
But in the present instance the typical characteristics of Oxford 
rowing, the prompt “dash on to it,” and the smart “ recovery ” 
were far more manifest in the men who are “to the manner 
born,” than in the men who have (very wisely) adopted it. We 
may now turn to Mr. Morgan’s book, for it would be waste of 
time to dwell upon the falling-off in the number and enthusiasm 
of the spectators. All sorts of reasons have been alleged for 
this; but if the race is rowed next year on a fine Saturday 
afternoon, a very simple answer will be found for most of them. 
The betting, as usual, proved the truth of Voltaire’s maxim :— 
“On peut étre plus fin qu’un autre, mais pas plus fin que tous 
les autres ;” but to blame the race itself for this “ separable acci- 
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Pi — 
dent,” is like blaming the innocent hop-gardens of Kent and 
Sussex for the betting which took place over the old hop duty 

Mr. Morgan, as we have intimated, raises and discusses 
number of questions of great interest, not only to rowing men. 
at the Universities, but to their parents and guardians, ang to: 
their mothers, cousins, aunts, and sweethearts. But he does: 
not answer these questions so conclusively as one might wish 
He does not take sufficient notice of what Mill called, in his: 
Logic, the “ composition of causes.” If the facts which he hag 
collected to illustrate his main proposition were even more 
striking than they are, it would still be an open question: 
whether the survivors of the first race in 1829 might not still he. 
as hale as they are, if they had never taken partin it. The old 
East-End school of boxers, who defended the honour of White.. 
chapel against Westminster, have sometimes been quoted ag 
proofs of the innocuous qualities of certain conditions of 
living which sanitary science denounces. But it is clear: 
that the argument involved in this statement should be. 
put conversely, Something very similar might be advanced 
with respect to the abnormally fine constitutions of the men. 
who have pulled for their Universities. In fact, the question 
whether racing and training for a race are dangerous, or not, ig 
a question which admits of no categorical reply. “C'est selon,” 
as the French say; they are, and they are not. The result of 
Mr. Morgan’s inquiries on this head really lies in a nutshell, 
and has been given very neatly by Mr. Tinné :—* My own im. 
pression as to whether the ‘’ Varsity training’ is or is not injur- 
ious to a man is very much the same as, I dare say, you have 
heard from others, namely, that (1) if a man be sound to start 
with, (2) trains honestly, and (3) does not play the fool when he- 
comes out of training, he will come to no harm.” Admitting 
that this smacks a little of Captain Bunsby and Captain: 
Cuttle, we are still of opinion that nothing (of import. 
ance) can be added to it. For that some degree of 
danger attaches to “ bucketing” by untrained or not 
fully-trained men in “scratch” and “torpid” races, and 
that life-long injuries have been caused by the aforesaid 
“bucketing,” is incontestable. A rather more difficult, and,. 
perhaps, more interesting question, is how far Dr. Arnold’s 
desiderated union of yuyvasrixy and govaixy is compatible with 
training. Mr. Morgan thinks it is, but we are not convinced 
by his arguments. Abundant exercise and abundant food are: 
of the essence of training, but moderate diet (tenuis victus): 
and moderate exercise are best suited for great or prolonged 
intellectual efforts. The moderate diet is admitted on all hands,. 
though Lord Palmerston wisely said that abstinence from 
everything else would not make up for abstinence from exer~ 
cise. How far the splendid appetites generated by strong 
exercise would be likely to affect those who strictly meditate 
the not ungrateful Muse, may be inferred from the following 
passage in Mr. Schneider’s reply :—‘ None but an eye-witness 
would credit the number of mutton chops, and the quantity of 
steaks, a single individual would put out of sight in the course of 
one meal, and I would venture to suggest that (as I believe 
is often the case during a sea-voyage) the appetite may be 
stimulated to such an extent that the person is tempted to eat 
more than he really requires.” It is pleasant, by the way, to 
notice that the training menu in Mr. Schneider’s day (1865), 
comprised beefsteaks and mutton chops (not necessarily ule 
done), joints of beef and mutton, potatoes, cabbage, lettuce;. 
watercress, toast, butter, tea, port-wine, and ale; while poor 
Bishop Wordsworth (1829), had to content himself with “ under 
done beefsteaks, porter, dry bread, no butter, no tea, and no- 
vegetables.” The Harvard men, no doubt, went too far in the 
other direction ; but before many decades have elapsed, we fancy 
that light puddings will be added to the rowing-man’s bill of 
fare; and why Tom Sayers’s favourite training mixture of 
isinglass and tea should be rejected by men to whom expense is 
no object, is not easy to understand. It is difficult also to 
understand why a man, having brought himself to a state of 
perfect health by training, should not, by continuing his training, 
continue to enjoy that delectable blessing. The experiment is one 
which, for obvious reasons, is not likely to be tried; but were 
it tried, we doubt very much whether the assumption made in 
this case would not prove as groundless as the celebrated 
assumption about the respective weights of a fish in and out 
of water. But however we may differ, here and there, with Mr. 
Morgan’s opinions, we must in common justice recommend his 
book most heartily to all who take an interest in University 
rowing,—to all, we should rather say, who take any interest 
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whatever in Undergraduates. ‘“ There are two things,” writes 
one of his correspondents, “ to be abhorred in the present day,— 
Athletics and Austhetics ; both of them are unduly exalted.” 
Grown-up people may be left to take care of themselves, and 
are not likely to err with respect to the first of these “ accursed 
things.” But while the second can do little more than make a 


consummate noodle of a man who has the makings of a noodle 
in him by nature, athletics have at sundry times and in divers 


ways done much to make a man’s subsequent career very ardu- 
ous. They have compensations, of course, and so far as row- 
ing, at least, is concerned, we are not disposed to traverse the 
Rev. Mr. Conant’s plea:—‘‘I think that a man who is con- 
stantly engaged in races must necessarily abstain from many a 
vicious and unhealthy habit, in which, as an idle man, he would 
be tempted to participate ; and even admitting that the present 
school of rowing carries with it some degree of danger, I think 
it is the smaller evil of the two, and thus preferable.” 





MR. FITCH ON TEACHING.* 
We have no manner of doubt that for all teachers, this book 
containing the lectures on teaching delivered last year by Mr. 
Fitch in the University of Cambridge, will prove a most in- 
structive one; but what strikes us most is, that for those who 
are not teachers, but who merely feel a general interest, half- 
political, half-domestic, in the art of teaching, it is an extremely 
interesting and even amusing book. Mr. Fitch has had so much 
experience in the various methods of teaching, bad and good; 
he has had so quick an eye for the proper inferences to be de- 
duced from that experience; his own knowledge is so wide; and 
his mind is so vigilant, that he has made a subject about which 
all civilised mankind is more or less bored,—indeed, about which 
we all feel it our duty to be bored without complaint, be- 
cause it is so important,—one on which it is a real pleasure 
to read what Mr. Fitch has got to say. For Mr. Fitch either 
always was or has made himself an extremely shrewd observer, 
as well as a very accomplished teacher, and he does not 
pester us with the pedantic discussions with which essays 
on teaching are apt to be encumbered. For instance, he passes 
lightly over the rather useless abstract discussion whether 
teaching is an art or a science, deciding that it is the former 
so far as it tries to draw up a number of practical rules for the 
successful accomplishment of a complex problem ; but the latter, 
so far as it tries to find a scientific basis for those rules. For 
our own parts, we should not have thought that you can 
properly call an investigation a science only because by it you 
seek to establish and can establish a scientific basis for 
the corresponding art. Telegraphy, surely, is only an art, 
not a science, though it rests on several sciences, of which elec- 
tricity is the chief; just as brewing is an art, not a science, 
though it rests on several sciences, of which, perhaps, organic 
chemistry is the chief. When we speak of a science, we surely 
mean not an amalgam of fragments of different sciences 
made in the interests of a particular practical end, but the 
grouping of a number of similar facts illustrating, or believed 
to illustrate closely allied principles, and therefore tending to 
establish what are called laws of nature or laws of thought. 
Engineering is founded in a number of different sciences, 
mathematical, physical, and classificatory ; but engineering is 
not a science, but an art, with its basis in several sciences,—in 
mathematics, statics, dynamics, heat, geology, and others. 
And so, though teaching is equally closely related with 
the various sciences of physiology, psychology, and what 
is now barbarously called sociology, we should have thought 
it more correct to speak of it not as a science at all, but 
as an art, deriving its principles from a variety of sciences, 
as wellas from a mass of experience which it is quite impossible 
to refer to any distinct scientific origin. However, we are now 
making the very mistake which we have praised Mr. Fitch for 
not making; we are prosing away on an abstract point of no 
real importance, since everybody knows that whatever he 
may call teaching, it is an art, and a very difficult art, which 
cannot be well mastered without a considerable amount of 
scientific knowledge. What is so good in this book is, that 
while its method is clear and, indeed, admirable, it yet contains 
80 much sagacious advice which no method, however clear and 
admirable, could have suggested without experience like that of 
Mr. Fitch to point and vivify it. For example, take his com- 
ment on schools which “ pay equal attention to all subjects” :— 





* Lectures on Teaching, Delivered ia the University of Cambridge during the Lent 
Term, 1880. By J. G. Fitch, M.A,, @me of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 
Cambridge University Press. 





“In relation to the tastes and reading of your own leisure, I would 

say: When your more strictly professional work is done, follow 
resolutely your own bent; cultivate that side of your intellectual 
life on which you feel that the most fruitful results are to be attained, 
and do not suppose that your profession demands of you a cold and 
impartial interest in all truth alike, or that what to others is a solace 
and delight, to you is to be nothing but so much stock-in-trade. If, 
when I see a school, and ask the teacher what is its special feature, 
or in what subject the scholars take most interest, he replies, ‘ O, there 
is nothing distinctive about our course, we pay equal attention to all 
subjects,’ I know well that his heart is not in his work. For over and 
above the necessary and usual subjects, every good school ought to 
reflect in some way the special tastes of the teacher. ‘The obvious 
demands of your profession and of the public must first be satisfied. 
And when they are satisfied, one mind will be drawn to the exact 
sciences, another to poetry and the cultivation of the imaginative- 
faculty, another to the observation of the phenomena of nature, a 
fourth to the sciences of history and of man. Be sure that no study 
thus honestly and affectionately pursued can be without important 
bearings on your special work.” 
Or, again, take Mr. Fitch’s excellent remarks on the impos- 
sibility of teaching children by the discipline of the natural 
consequences of their acts, as Rousseau and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
would have them taught :— 


“And while the State cannot rely wholly on natural punishments, 
because for her purpose they are too light, the parent or the teacher 
has exactly the opposite reason for not depending upon them. They 
are for his purpose far too severe. You want by timely interposition 
with a small arbitrary punishment to save him from the more cruel 
Nemesis which Nature has provided for wrong-doing. He is, it may 
be, inclined to gluttony, and you know that if you leave him alone 
Nature will avenge the violation of her laws by enfeebling his consti-- 
tution and depriving him prematurely of health and vigour. But 
because you are chiefly concerned with the formation of his character, 
this is precisely the penalty you wish to avoid ; and you subject him 
to some painful restraint, because you wish to substitute a light 
penalty for a heavy one. You see a man rushing towards a precipice, 
and you knock him down. What justifies this act of violence ? 
Nothing, except that by the infliction of a small and wholly arbitrary 
injury, you have helped him to escape from the greater injury which 
would have been the natural penalty of his own imprudence.” 


Or, again, let us go to a very different subject, and see what Mr. 
Fitch has to say upon the popular objections to frequent exami- 
nations, many of which objections quite miss their mark, by 
being pointed at something which is supposed to suspend and 
interfere with’ quiet and steady teaching, instead of being, as 
all good examinations should be, essential links in that quiet 
and steady teaching :— 


“In making up our minds on this subject, we must beware of being 

misled by false metaphors. We are told sometimes that the habit 
of probing children often, either by written or oral examinations, is 
like digging up the root of a flower to see how it grows, and those 
who talk thus say much as to the value of stillness and meditation, 
and the importance of leaving scope for silent growth and for the 
natural action of the child’s own mental powers. But there is no 
true analogy here. The act of reproducing what we know, and giving 
it new forms of expression, is not an act of loosening, but of fixing. 
We must, of course, abstain from needless and irritating questions, 
but we may not forget that with a child, to leave him unquestioned 
and untested is not to give better room for the spontaneous exercise 
of his own faculties, but simply to encourage stagnation and forgetful- 
ness. Thereis anotherstill more unpleasant metaphor often used in con- 
nection with the subject of examinations. They are said to encourage 
cram ; and this word has come to be currently used as a convenient 
term to designate any form of educational work which the speaker 
may happen to dislike or wish to discredit. But we should try to 
clear our minds of illusions on this point. If by this term we mean 
dishonest preparation, hasty and crude study, a contrivance by which 
persons may be made to seem to know more than they actually 
understand, we are all alike interested in denouncing it. But it is 
not necessarily encouraged by examinations. On the contrary, this 
is precisely what every good examination is meant to detect. And 
every examiner who knows his business can easily discern the dif- 
ference between the knowledge which is genuine and has been well 
digested, and that which is superficial and is specially got up to 
deceive him. Dishonestly prepared men undoubtedly come up for 
examinations, but they do not pass, and the blame of the transaction 
rests with those wko send them up, not with the examinations them- 
selves.” 
What we find so admirable in Mr. Fitch’s lectures is this, that 
there is not one of the many difficult questions on which different 
schools of teachers dispute, on which he has not formed for 
himself a shrewd and impartial judgment,—a judgment tested 
by large experience, and one which he is able to illustrate with 
living examples. Once more let us hear Mr. Fitch on the sort. 
of blunders in the pupil’s answers to examination questions, 
which should simply count as blunders, and the sort of blunders 
which should count as more than blunders, as indicating the 
radical hollowness of the other parts of the knowledge dis- 
played :— 

“‘It is sometimes asked whether negative marks should ever be 


given, or marks deducted for ignorance. That depends on the kind 
of ignorance. Mere absence of knowledge ought not te be counted 
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as a fault, otherwise than as depriving the pupil of the marks which 
would have been due to knowledge. It ought not, I think, to be 
punished by the substraction of marks to which other knowledge 
would entitle him. But the sort of pretentious ignorance which 
makes blunders and mistakes them for knowledge, which indulges in 
grand, sonorous, and yague statements, carefally constructed to con- 
ceal the lack of true information, ought to be punished as a fault. 
A bad and inflated style, false spelling, the use of words which are 
not understood, may not unreasonably be visited with the forfeiture 
of marks to which the mere memory work would be entitled. But 
you must make allowance for a few very innocent blunders, such as 
will be inevitable among young people who are being put to this sort 
of test without much previous practice. When a scholar tells you 
that ‘we derive a good deal of our early knowledge of English 
History from an ancient chronicler named Adam Bede,’ that ‘ Buck- 
ingham was at first a friend of Dryden, but that he afterwards 
became one of his contemporaries,’ or that ‘Sir Wm. Temple was a 
statesman in the time of Charles II]. who had a hand in the Triple 
Alliance, and who in later life acquired some odium by writing essays 
and reviews,’ you may set it down as mere bewilderment, which does 
not mean ignorance, which would be corrected by a moment’s thought, 
and should, therefore, not be counted as a fault. On the other hand, 
a blunder such as that of the man who, in commenting on the pas- 
sage in Milton referring to-‘our sage and serious poet Spenser’ as ‘a 
better moralist than Scotus or Aquinas,’ said that these worthies 
were ‘two licentious poets of the period ;’ or that of the student who 
said that ‘John Locke was a poet who was knighted by Queen Fliza- 
beth ;’ or that of him who wrote that ‘the Americans were so grateful 
for the services of George Washington, that they made him a peer,’ 
ought to be reckoned as a fault to be punished, because in each case 
it is a mere guess, put out rather dishonestly with the chance of its 
being right, or with the deliberate intention of practising on the 
possible ignorance or carelessness of the examiner.” 


Perhaps the clearest rule on this head would be to say that blunders 
which imply that the whole subject has been misapprehended 
from the very first,—like the blunder about Washington, for 
instance, as proving that the character of a Republican State 
had never been apprehended at all,—or, again, any arithmetical 
blunder showing that the principle of reducing to common 
denominators for the purposes of addition or subtraction, had 
been radically mistaken,—should entail a large deduction of 
marks from those gained for more correct replies; but that 
blunders which go no further than themselves, ought not to in- 
volve deductions from the marks obtained for otherjanswers. 
But take Mr. Fitch’s lectures where you will,—whether he 
speaks of the best physical construction for a good school- 
house, or the moral discipline of the school, or the advantages 
and disadvantages of boarding-schools for girls and boys 
respectively, or the methods of teaching,—the method of 
teaching language, English and mathematics, and the true 
value of the discipline of natural science,—they are always 
wise, always modest, and always pithy. A better general in- 
troduction to the art of teaching can hardly be imagined, we 
should think, than this volume supplies. There are points, of 
course, on which Mr. Fitch’s readers will be disposed to differ with 
him,--it would be impossible to write a book on a subject sug- 
gesting so many different kinds of experience to different minds, 
without raising very wide differences of opinion;—but no one, 
even while differing from Mr. Fitch, will fail to respect him, 
or to appreciate the weight of his judgment, the candour of his 
admissions, and the authority of his large experience. 





LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE.* 
WHATEVER our judgment on Lord Stratford’s policy and its 
results, no one can gainsay the massive honesty and unswerving 
will of the Ambassador who for so many years stayed the course 
of Eastern events by his personal character. Among the cor- 
rupt Pachas, the ravening Ministers of other Powers eager for 
prey, and all the wrack of the Turkish Empire, he was as a star 
shining through the scud, and giving a steady, though often 
inconvenient light. Whether his extraordinary influence were 
for ultimate good to the Turks or not, the secret of it is worth 
noting ; and it is partly revealed in these essays, written within 
the last six years, when he had long left the arena of his 
life’s contention. ‘There are few more valuable facts in 
the history of the first half of our century than Sir 
Stratford Canning’s power at Constantinople, that meeting- 
point where eastern and western, northern and southern 
races, struggle for supremacy. Dean Stanley’s touching 
memoir which prefaces the volume we are reviewing, in a few 
words sketches the typical Englishman, whose very defects as 
well as his merits bridged for a time the widening gulph 
between Islam and modern Europe. Because of the part he 
played in resisting northern encroachment, and because of a 


* The Eastern Question. By the late Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., 
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certain honourable loyalty to the Sovereign at whose Court i 


was accredited, Lord Stratford has been called philo-Turk . yet 
of all men of our time he was, perhaps, the most emphaticall 
English. There are points, more numerous than we readil, 
think, where our prejudices and traditions approach those 7 
the Turkish race, and Lord Stratford may well have been less 
antagonistic to it than were other Europeans not of loosertfaith 
or morals. But, again, he was less tolerant than other Europeans 
of the inertness, the fatalism, and the manifold corruption 
of the empire which, because he was an Englishman, he 
worked so hard to sustain. Writing of a book entitled 
The astern (Question, and of the man who held the 
Eastern hydra so many years at his feet, it seems a paradox 
to say that Lord Stratford’s character should be looked 
at apart from the events that occurred during his tenure of 
office, because we cannot but judge them by modern standards, 
and by the results that followed when his grasp slackened in 
Eastern affairs. He has been so lately present with us by his 
frequent contributions to periodical literature, that it requires 
an effort to think of him as he was, the mate of Wellington and 
George Canning, the disciple of Pitt in method, if not in 
opinions. He belongs to their epoch and their caste, and 
though we are not of those who think that England is declining, 
or has come to an end of her great men, still the break-up of 
the European comity at the end of the last century brought 
men of firm temper and strong will and far-sight to the front of 
the time; while, for various reasons, Englishmen were more 
English in their qualities and the defects of those qualities 
than they had been since the days of the Armada. 

From his boyhood, Lord Stratford’s career took him out of 
the region of home politics, and for the years of his greatest 
vigour he was set to do battle with forces of which we have 
but small practical knowledge. We cannot, therefore, easily 
gauge his work, but we can appreciate his faith in the power of 
justice, truth, and honesty over the minds of men. His con. 
fidence in the necessary triumph of high principle was the main 
secret of his influence, backed as it was by fierce scorn of meaner 
methods than his own, and of the weaker men who resorted to 
them. In his first volume of the Invasion of the Crimea, Mr. 
Kinglake records the fact that “Lord Stratford was uncon- 
scious of exercising the ascendancy he did, and imagining that 
men gave way to him because he was in the right, he never 
came to understand the awe which he inspired.” He was 
strong in his rectitude, not in any way self-opinionated, but, 
as the volume just published abundantly proves, personally 
confident, we think much too confident, of the justice and 
the truth of the cause of which he was an instrument. 
Those who were honoured by Lord Stratford’s friendship can 
recall the unconscious humility with which he would ques- 
tion persons of inferior knowledge to his own and listen to their 
opinions, until perhaps some moral weakness or some doubt, 
such as those which swarm among us, was spoken of, and then 
the blue eyes gathered shade under the indignant brow, and the 
thin lips tightened, and straightway doubt and paltering with 
the truths in which he believed, vanished from before him, as an 
evil fume and intellectual folly. The line from Cymbeline in 
praise of “reverence, that angel of the world,” was often in his 
thoughts; and in truth reverence ennobled his estimate of men 
and things, so that when he talked of the men of his youth, the 
listener could not but feel that there were giants in those days, 
so nobly did the survivor of their baud describe them and their 
time. The poetry of the last century, with which his great and 
accurate memory was stored, gained in dignity as he recited it 
with scholarly respect for its special characteristics; and if here 
and there a line of fierce invective were emphasised with some 
faint afterglow of his Constantinopolitan fire, the listener could 
not but feel that that fire had been kindled and fed by what he, 
at least, held to be righteous wrath, and not by merely irascible 
egotism, however trying it might have been at times to his 
staff or his colleagues. 

These reminiscences would seem to have little to do with 
Lord Stratford's republished essays, yet a just estimate of his 
personal character must enter into any true history of Turkish 
affairs during the past sixty years; and a merely literary 
criticism of his writings, or the examination of them from a 
modern politician’s stand-point, would not elicit from them the 
instruction which, remembering the manner of man who wrote 
them, they can give. The pen in Lord Stratford’s hand was 
never a powerful weapon. It was not by the pen that he baffled 
the Czar Nicholas, and controlled the diplomacy of Europe at 
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the Porte, though few men revised their writings more carefully, 
or aimed at a more perfect correctness of plain speech. Know- 
ing how exactly he meant every word he wrote, and how little 
he was either assisted or led into error by imagination, these 
essays and memorandums of his later years have the value of 
genuine remains, from which we can partially reconstruct 
the man, and in some degree understand the elements 
of his unparalleled influence, even while we regret the waste of 
it in controlling Eastern intrigue. Thus a paragraph written 
by Lord Stratford in February, 1880, strikes the key-note of his 
life and action, in his attempt to maintain Turkey as an English 
bulwark in the East :— 

« When I was Ambassador at Constantinople, I never recommended 

reform as a cure of the existing evils. My language on that subject 
was scrupulously limited to what appeared to be the reality of the 
case. It may be expressed in the following terms. You are on the 
road to ruin, owing, in part, to your principles of administration, in part 
to the abuse of them. In advising reform, I do not pretend to offer 
a perfect remedy. Of this only I feel at all confident. The adoption 
of judicious reform will make your future course more useful to 
yourselves, and more satisfactory to your allies. It is calculated to 
retard the evil hour, and to soften its asperity when it comes; nor 
does it by any means exclude the possibility of final recovery.” 
Had he possessed a more elastic faith in the vitality of races 
and laws and creeds other than English, he might have used 
his power in revivifying those vassal States which, relieved 
from the oppressions of Pashas, might have better buttressed 
both the Turkish empire and British interests in it; but Lord 
Stratford was no cosmopolitan, and had little “enthusiasm of 
humanity.” He had rather the old Roman reverence for law, 
for treaties, and for the commonwealth, of which he was the in- 
domitable servant. He fought what he evidently believed to 
be a losing game as regarded the ultimate existence of the 
Turkish Empire, but he fought in behalf of England, of which, 
at the end of his long experience, he writes :— 

“We move as a nation on the line marked out by Providence, and 

happy is our lot in other matters also, when we take for our guide the 
rale of action which an earnest search into the laws of Almighty 
Wisdom can hardly fail to suggest. ..... To overcome the worst 
difficulties for a great and beneficent purpose is true glory, and well 
might Englishmen be proud of their Government, if the attempt 
were made in good-faith, and by suitable means, though without any 
adequate success.” 
It is difficult not to believe that though the presence of 
this strong man, armed with principles such as these, only 
delayed,—perhaps, to some extent, unfortunately delayed,— 
the disintegration of Turkey, yet the very assertion of them 
served, and will serve, English reputation, and gave the Eng- 
lish interests a firmer basis than that of meanly selfish concern 
in the ownership of the Dardanelles, while the peace which 
Lord Stratford secured for some twenty years, has ripened many 
questions towards sounder solutions. 

No doubt Lord Stratford over-estimated, in an age of ever in- 
creasing movement, the value of established facts, when compared 

with the most tempting ideals, but he also knew how to use 
existing conditions to the best account. He could work with 
whatever tools came to his hand, and drove his relentless plane 
over the flaws and knots of the toughest subject, by mingled 
skill and strength. No English interests were too minute for 
his care, nor did the greatest responsibilities for a moment daunt 
him. He belongs to, it may be, a race extinguished by tele- 
graphs, in his utter fearlessness of consequences, once he was 
assured that his cause was good. He was at ease in great 
decisions and courted the difficulties of a crisis, conscious of his 
power to “direct the storm.” His appreciation of the events 
which he could influence was truer than his forecast of the future, 
because he never sufficiently allowed for his own power of con- 
trol. Yet in this volume is recorded his accurate prophecy of the 
Turkish bankruptcy, which, he conceived, should have been 
averted, and his forecast of Bulgarian and Roumanian prosperity; 
a forecast which the latest information singularly corroborates, 
Bulgaria having just now a surplus of £800,000, and in one par- 
ticular tax showing a return of fifty per cent. in excess of the cal- 
culated amount. Lo~? Stratford's projects for reform, simple and 
practicalas they are: vitiated by his unimaginative belief that 
a sufficient number of inen like himself could be found to form the 
Secret Commission which he proposes for the cure of Turkish 
evils. “Something is wanted between a tool of arbitrary power 
and an overpowering democracy,” he writes, and he recommends 
the creation of a “ Supreme Council at the seat of Government. 
Improved by free elections from the provincial councils open to 
all classes, and itself so constituted as to check without ex- 
cluding the Sultan’s interference, it might be found to work 





_with sufficient effect for present purposes, and in due season be 
capable of expanding into a less restrained exercise of adminis- 
trative power.” To which we can only reply that it would 
need a Stratford Canning to secure practical action as a result 
of such an assembly’s deliberations. 

Two pages of the volume before us, on the claims of Greece, 
have special interest just now. Lord Stratford’s latest pub- 
lished words, as his first diplomatic mission, concerned the 
Hellenes. We quote what he says, though it appears to us to 
indicate a very inadequate conception of the authority due to 
the European Powers when engaged in extracting from Turkey 
the conditions of a general pacification :— 

“T want to show, on the strength of responsible documents, why I 
think the Christian Powers wrong in forcing on the Sultan his assent 
to their territorial demands on behalf of Greece. My present im- 
pression is that the Greeks have no ground of claim. The pretext of 
their not attacking Turkey when threatened or invaded by Russia 
has no value, as the Porte did no wrong to Greece at those 
periods. I believe, moreover, that neither England alone, nor 
the Christian Powers united, ever promised more than a con- 
sideration of the Greek pretensions at the proper time; and when 
the time came, that they only agreed to advise a rectification of 
frontier. Finally, that to compel Turkey by force of arms to accept 
the present demand would be not only unjust, but highly impolitic, 
and contrary to those European interests which keep the Porte at 
Constantinople. ...... What is now required of the Sultan isa 
large cession of territory, which, far from producing a permanent 
settlement, would only encourage the Greeks in their desire for still 
further extension....... If the Powers of Christendom went so 
far as to enforce assent to their demands by war, they would commit. 
an act of injustice not only dishonourable, but injurious to their own 
interests. A moderate line of extension, however unnecessary, might 
and would be granted by Turkey to the Greek Government, and such 
a line could be traced without effort on the map. A sacrifice thus 
limited might be made without very serious increase of the pressure 
upon Turkey, and with the additional advantage of saving the 
character of Christendom from the shatne of voluntary discredit and 
impolicy.” 

Lord Stratford would hardly have written this in his stronger 
days. Inconclusion, we have to praise the arrangement of these 
fragments. The table of historical events which accompanies 
them is useful, and the map of reference is necessary to a full 
comprehengion of Lord Stratford's work in the past, and his 
contentions for the future action to which England, as he con- 
ceived, is bound in prudence. Probably, Lord Stratford has 
left copious materials for memoirs, and from them we may 
expect to know more of his energetic measures to secure a 
passage for our troops through India when the Indian Mutiny 
broke out, of his success at Washington, and of other im- 
portant events in which he bore a part not alluded to in this 
volume. 


GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE* 

Ir is now more than half-a-century ago since Thomas Carlyle, 
in the pages of the Edinburgh Review, gave an unhappy noto- 
riety to the Pére Bouhours, who to his own complete satisfac- 
tiov, had answered in the negative the pregnant question which 
he had propounded to himself,—* Si un Allemand peut avoir de 
Vesprit.” With a certain grim humour, the poor Jesuit father 
is represented as suspended by his untimely verdict “ over the 
dusky pool of full oblivion, which for a great while he will not 
reach,” as if the reviewer did not know quite well, that but for his 
own dragging into daylight the name of this disciple of Ignatius 
Loyola, it would never have been heard of by more than one in 
a thousand of his readers. At the same time, in 1827, the 
year in which Carlyle’s essay on. The State of German 
Literature appeared, the intellectual productions of the 
country which was the fatherland of Luther, Kepler, and 
Leibnitz, and which gave to mankind the three great factors 
of modern civilisation—gunpowder, printing, and the Pro- 
testant religion—lay under serious discredit; and Carlyle, 
Scotchman as he was to the backbone, and producing, as he 
did, the remarkable Latter-Day Pamphlet on “ Jesuitism,” in 
full consistency with his inborn antipathies, might half 
consciously and half unconsciously be led to write words which, 
while provoking laughter at the dictum of a Jesuit, might 
awaken in Scotch readers the suspicion that there was much 
latent good in books or systems emanating from a soil which a 
son of the Scarlet Lady had pronounced to be utterly “ incapable 
of literary talent.” , 

In these days, however, the literary importations from Ger- 
many, instead of being scanty, and regarded as probably con- 
taining very questionable materials, just as the Dutch kegs of 





* German Life and Literature; in a Series of Biographical Sketches. By 
Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D. Loudon: Marshall, Japp, and Co. 
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butter landed in Japan were suspected of having hid in them 
perilous European books, might be named “ legion ;” and in all 
departments of intellectual endeavour, in the spheres especially 
of high criticism, history, philology, philosophy, and religion, the 
Teutonic influence is omnipresent, though not omnipotent. It 
might seem, accordingly, that a book which has for its special ob- 
ject the enlightenment of the modern British reader ona subject 
so familiar as that of German life and literature, must be of 
a somewhat superfluous character. ‘There are, however, we 
suspect, but a very few persons, if any, in England, who would 
seriously hazard the affirmation that Dr. Japp has undertaken 
a work which was altogether uncalled for, while we ourselves 
are of opinion that he has supplied a genuine, if unexpressed 
demand, and that this contribution towards an estimate of the 
characters of certain eminent German writers, and of the claims, 
tendencies, and influences of their writings, holds, and will 
continue to hold, a conspicuous place of its own in the litera- 
ture of criticism. 

Dr. Japp has not been altogether fortunate in the title which 
he was moved to give to his volume, for the author has not 
attempted to cover so vast a field as would seem to be embraced 
within the terms of German Life and Literature. It is, to speak 
loosely, only a century of Germanic literary production over 
which Dr. Japp professes to guide the reader, and with sug- 
gestive allusions to or quotations from other sources, it is only 
to the study of a few German authors within that period that 
he invites us. But that century ends in the days in which 
we are now living, and “the men of mark,” indeed, who are 
introduced in our author’s pages are none other than Lessing, 
Winckelmann, Moses Mendelssohn, Herder, Goethe, Ludwig 
Tieck, and Novalis (Frederick von Hardenberg). To do any- 
thing like justice, accordingly, in these columns to the essays 
before us, it would be necessary to review each of them 
separately, and at considerable length. But, our space being 
limited, we must be contented with saying that the volume, as 
a whole, is admirable, and that each chapter.is characterised 
by thoroughness, impartiality, {fine critical discernment, a 
somewhat careless, but always manly literary ability, and 
above all, a supreme moral healthiness of tone. In fact, 
we are not acquainted with any English work, or for that 
matter, with any Continental or American work, which we 
could place with so much confidence in the hands of a young 
student of modern German literature as the volume now under 
review; and as special proof of our assertion, we would select 
the essay on “ Goethe.” Dr. Japp’s elaborate survey of Goethe’s 
writings commends itself entirely to our approval; but we are 
quite aware, at the same time, that the final outcome of his investi- 
gations into the life and works of the modern Solomon of Weimar 
willencounter a serious contradiction. Readers who are still under 
the spell of Thomas Carlyle, in his almost feminine, paradoxical, 
and, to use his own phrase, “ hebetated,” worship of the author 
of Faust, or who think of him only as seen under the very 
material illumination shed upon him by George Lewes, will rise 
up in indignation against Dr. Japp’s final pronunciation on the 
consummate, while supremely self-conscious, artist, but, person- 
ally, not admirable man. But, as the Scotch say, “facts are 
chiels that winna ding,” and it certainly is not from any one, 
or from the whole, of the works of Goethe—from an un- 
biassed study of either his Wahrheit or his Dichtung, 
to separate thus into two halves the title of the story 
of his life, as written by himself, or from the study of 
any competeut biography—that Dr. Japp need fear any over- 
throw of his position. That Goethe was at once critic and 
creator, that perhaps, in this respect, there is no second author 
to be named in comparison with him; that in his earlier songs 
he smote the rock of the deepest German feeling, and caused 
the waters to flow thence in altogether inspiring and refreshing 
streams; that romanticism found a supremely moral and, withal, 
terribly tragic utterance in the First Part of Faust; that there 
are scattered or strewn throughout Goethe’s pages (and here we 
would specially recommend to those of our readers who have never 
met with it, Lancizolle’s Goethe’s Geistes Worte), crystals of the 
finest deliverances on nature, science, art, philosophy, and the 
still religion of the soul; that in Wilhelm Meister he fore- 
shadowed the incoming of Democracy in an indirect way, 
and that there is a penetrating power in the genius of 
‘Goethe which is unigue amid all German writers, call it 
‘*daemonisch,”’ or what you will,—all this, and much besides, 
Dr. Japp naturally allows. But that Goethe is of the earth, 
earthy, in his presentation of the fatal force of the natural 








a 
and “daemonic” element in individuals, as in social story ; 
that he is naked and not ashamed in his glorification 
of “elective affinities,” as if mere animal liking were 
worthy to replace the love which resides in the human 
will and conscience; that he freely drew women’s blood, 
in order to turn it into ink for artistic purposes; that he 
kept himself coldly aloof, when the great’ German patriots, like 
Fichte, were pouring out their very souls for the awakening of 
their fatherland from its slumber under the thraldom of 
Napoleon, and for German solidarity; that he was ignoble 
enough to let himself be patted on the back by the Corsican 
enslaver of his country, as if any commercial benefit his native 
city of Frankfort had derived from French commerce were a justi. 
fication of his adulation of the tyrant ; that, as an artist, he com. 
pletely broke down in the Second Part of Faust, giving ustheréin, 
though this sequel of the earlier portion of the poem had been 
for long years a subject of his serious study, a mere pallid, 
classical, phantasmagoria, out of which all pathos, dramatic 
characterisation, or situation, have evaporated—and in this 
conclusion, Professor Blackie, in the masterly essay prefixed to 
his republication of his early translation of Faust, entirely con- 
curs—and that, morally and theologically, the final admission 
to Heaven and the “attractions” of the “eternal womanly,” 
whatever the phrase may mean, of Faust himself, stil] 
impenitent, though the Devil is outwitted, is a scandal to 
all healthy-minded persons, and is fatalism and Roman. 
ticism become, to use Carlyle’s language—though Mr. Car. 
lyle would have objected to its applicability in the instance 
before us—‘ dead, damned, and putrescent,” Dr. Japp has, 
painfully to his own feelings, we canvot doubt, but successfully 
demonstrated. He is, however, scrupulously just in his judg- 
ment of Goethe, and it seems to us that he has succeeded in 
placing beyond all doubt the one redeeming trait in the social 
relations of Goethe,—his fidelity to Christiane Vulpius, which 
resulted in his ultimate marriage with her. 

The reader who is not personally acquainted with the writings 
of Novalis, or who has acquired his conception of the mystic 
philosopher only from the essay of Cartyle, will learn from 
Dr. Japp that he was a profound Christian believer to the end 
of his days; that, moreover, he remained a Lutheran to the 
last; and that it was only through the careless editing of 
Tieck, that from one of his hymns (p. 464) the suspicion 
arose that, like Frederick Schlegel and others of the 
Romantic School, he had submitted to the Roman Obedi- 
ence. Dr. Japp has again called attention to the fact 
that modern Judaism was first drawn into the current 
of Western culture and civilisation by Moses Mendelssohn, 
whose writings the author has very ably and thoughtfully 
criticised; while the remarkable story of his life, from the day 
he stood knocking as a Jewish beggar-boy at one of the 
gates of Berlin, is told in a vivid and striking way. As 
most people know, the saying is current among the Hebrews 
“that from Moses until Moses there appeared no prophet like 
unto Moses except Moses,’ Moses Maimonides being the 
exceptional authority, and Moses Mendelssohn the third 
revealer of the divine will. But, perhaps, it is not gener- 
ally known how very much developed Hebrew literature 
has become. The mere fact that a son of Abraham 
is ambitious of occupying a seat in a legislature of 
the uncircumcised Gentiles implies an immense departure 
from the traditions of his fathers; but the influence of 
Moses Mendelssohn upon his race has not only broken 
down the partition-wall which kept them in social isolation, 
narrowness, and political or municipal inactivity in the countries 
of their sojourn. He spiritualised Judaism itself. He separated 
the sublime theism and morality of the older Covenant from 
the accretions alike of antique ceremonial and of Rabbinical 
pedantry, and we quite agree with Dr. Japp when he says that 
to Mendelssohn, “ the morality of Christianity was only the full 
flower of the Judaic,” and that “in tracing Judaism to its foun- 
tain-head, herein a revelation to humanity and herein eternal, 
he found it more and more inclusive of the principles of 
the Christianity which claims to have superseded it.” We 
have read somewhere that Mendelssohn said to a friend 
that he might have found himself still nearer to something like 
a formal acceptance of Christianity, “if Lavater had not kept 
nagging at him about his soul.” The story is credible enough, 
if not actually matter of fact; and this we would add, by way 
of comment upon it, and after very considerable acquaintance 
with the modern Hebrew mind, that no task could be more 
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sinister 
hopeless than that of attempting to persuade a J ew to leave the 
spiritual fyuntains which the third Moses opened in the desert, 
for such bitter waters as are ministered by a Pearson or an 
Archbishop Magee. 

Tieck and Winckelmann are both masterly studies by Dr. 
Japp. The latter especially, as it seems to us, possesses rare 
and delicate merits, penetrated as it is by fine sympathy, yet 
discriminating none the less, with the Greek-like genius of the 
great old Art-seer and teacher, who has, amid other treasures, 
left us that exquisite prose-poem on the torso of the Hercules 
ju one of the Roman galleries, and which is a remarkable illus- 
tration of one of his own memorable sayings, that “ beauty is 
the tongue on the balance of Expression.” We have used the 

hrase “ Greek-like genius ” as belonging to Winckelmann, and 
certainly, both in his recognition of the secret which Greek Art 
at once reveals and symbolises and in his own manner of life, 
the expression finds ample justification ; but Dr. Japp is careful 
to remind us that the purity, simplicity, and repose of the lines 
of Grecian sculpture, completely expressing as they do the life 
out of which they proceeded, were at no time boundary-lines to 
Winckelmann ; that he always looked on towards a “ beyond” 
which the masterpieces of Hellenic antiquity never indicate, 
and that the longer he lived, the deeper was his conviction that 
noart could be regarded as truly humanitarian which did not 
exhibit the sense of mystery and a stretching-out of aspiration 
towards a beauty which is to be found only in an infinite Source 
of the beautiful. The triad of speculation on this subject, as 
represented by Hegel, Winckelmann, and Lessing, is one of the 
very choice passages of this volume. 

But, perhaps, the chapters which of all others are most fraught 
with interest, suggestion, and instruction, for us who are brought 
face to face, both in England and Scotland, with the question 
of the authority or function of the Judaic Scriptures, Hebrew 
and Greek, are those on Lessing and Herder. Lessing’s ten 
propositions, contained in his crushing reply to Goetze, in vin- 
dication of his editing of the world-famous Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments, should, like the Theses of Luther, be nailed on the doors 
of all churches and chapels. They contain, in substance, all 
that has been written since on the very important distinction 
between “revelation”? and the mere “record” of it, and Dr. 
Japp’s readers will find, if they did not know before, that 
acquaintance with the persecutions which Lessing underwent 
on account of the Fragments is as necessary for a thorough 
understanding of Nathan the Wise, as is familiarity with the 
scenery of the Lakes for the understanding of Wordsworth. 

The essay on “ Herder,” however, let us say, in conclusion, is, 
tous, the pidice de résistance in Dr. Japp’s critical biographies. 
If not absolutely great, certainly Herder must be regarded 
as one of the world’s greatest benefactors and one of its 
very best men. Of all the Romantic school, he is, as we 
think, the most originating, if not original, the most prophetic 
of future development, the most catholic, the most Christian, 
and altogether the most personally admirable ; and if our Clergy 
would only study Herder with all their heart, and soul, and 
mind, if even only as here presented to us, what an 
immense gain it would be to the Church and the world. 
Amid the dismal sensualities of the Court of Weimar, he 
stands erect and pure, though tempted to rush away from 
his terribly trying surroundings. All history becomes sacred 
tohim. He anticipates the doctrines of evolution and com- 
parative religion, but in the free-will of man he discovers 
the supernatural in the natural, and Christ remains to him the 
unique mediator of the self-evidencing truths which tell us of 
the love of an omnipotent Creator, and of the destiny which 
that love has in store for all its children. That the Apoca- 
lypse is no poor almanack, dimly forecasting contingent 
events, but a great poem, addressed to the hearts and hopes of 
suffering contemporaries, and that it has become one of the 
most artistic and inspiring of poems, living and breathing 
in every line, we owe to the genius, the scholarship»and the 
piety of Herder. With these words we must finish our notice 
of the present work, for which we must express sincere gratitude 
to the author. 





SCLHIEMANN’S ILIOS.* 
Ir was said of Dr. Johnson, that he was a man fit to “ grapple 
with whole libraries.” We felt, when we hastily inspected Dr. 
Schliemann’s Jlios, that we should find it a very tough job in- 





* Ilios; the City and Country of the Trojans. 


By Dr, Henry Schliemann, F.S.A. 
London: John Murray. 1880. r 





deed to “ grapple” with a single volume. Buta closer examina- 
tion of this Brobdingnagian tome showed us that our fears were 
vain. It has pleased the author to bury the kernel of his dis- 
coveries beneath masses of extraneous matter which may be 
characterised, but cannot be criticised. For these masses are, 
in our opinion, actually as well as constructively, of that kind 
of writing which is technically called “ padding.” Now an un- 
written law-—the result of courtesy, or something else—forbids 
a reviewer to criticise padding. He may characterise it as “ 
spectable,” or “audacious,” or whatever else he chooses, he may 
hardly criticise it. It happens, too, that in the present case 
there is an additional reason why we should not make any 
prolonged attack on Dr. Schliemann’s “ padding.” For the 
epithet which we should select for it would be “ chaotic;” 
and as Victor Hugo says, in the finest chapter of his 
finest work, Les Misérables, “ & quoi bon canonner le chaos ?” 
We must, however, justify our epithet, however briefly. The 
Immortals have given to Dr. Schliemann, in no small measure, 
many of their choicest gifts,—industry, energy, self-confidence, 
high spirits, and a marvellous capacity for acquiring languages. 
To these they have added what, in a Roman’s eyes, might 
have seemed the priceless gift of all, namely, “ felicitas,” an 
expressive word for which we have no exact equivalent, but 
whose meaning is given in the old saw which tells us that it is 
better to be born lucky than rich. One thing, however, they 
have denied him, and that is the critical faculty. But, alas! 
this is precisely the quality which alone could give interest and 
value to the topics which are handled in what we have chosen 
to call Dr. Schliemann’s “ chaotic padding.” We shall not stop 
to prove this now, but the truth of our assertion will come out 
plainly enough in the course of this notice. 


re- 


We shall begin with a really valuable portion of this book, 
the kernel, as we have called it. And this, of course, is 
Dr. Schliemann’s account of his excavations at Hissarlik. 
But it happens that this, again, is a subject which we 
may treat very briefly, for unless our memory is playing 
is false, all, or nearly all, that is most striking in this part 
of Dr. Schliemann’s volume has appeared before in his 
Troy and its Remains. Now, not being archeologists our- 
selves, we shall accept without debating the views of those 
who, from every point of view, are more entitled to credence 
than we should be, if we should foolishly put forth any crude 
speculations of ours. So we shall briefly, and without any quali- 
fying clause or clauses, state what Dr. Schliemann has done, for 
the benefit of such of our readers who have not read his previous 
work on Troy. And here we may say, ounce for all, that thanks 
to his own indomitable energy and to that “ felicitas ’ which we 
have already mentioned, Dr. Schliemann may fairly claim to be 
considered the greatest archeological “ discoverer’ of this, or, 
indeed, of any age. And “this is much,” as Byron said of the 
glories of Waterloo, “and all that will not pass away.” In 
point of fact, if the author of this book were as great with the 
pen as he is with the pickaxe, he would incontestably be the 
greatest writer as well as the greatest excavator living. As it 
is, so preponderating is his “ felicitas,” that we should not be 
surprised if his amorphous book is praised by the critics—we 
see that one of them has already characterised it as “ well 
arranged ”’—and admired by the public; but how many pages 
of it the former will weigh and the latter read, is a question too 
delicate to insist upon. 

Now, what Dr. Schliemann has done is this, and it is some- 
thing littlelessthanelectrifying. Buried beneath the débris of four 
other “ cities ””—and it must be remembered always that “city” 
throughout this article means nothing more than a fortitied vil- 
lage on a hill, and that we shall use “hill fort” and “ city ” as 
interchangeable words—and built upon the débris of two other 
“ cities,” he has discovered the identical Troy which Agamem- 
non and his maurauders sacked, and “reduced ” the Homeric 
Ilium to its true proportion. The latter of these propositions 
may engage our attention further on. Meanwhile, it is enough 
to say that his own discoveries have convinced Dr. Schliemann 
of the perfectly untenable nature of his previous views of the 
historical truth of the Iliad. He surrenders his darling chimera 
with a sigh, but he feels that he must surrender it. Before his 
own all-conquering spade at Hissarlik vanish the gorgeous 
palaces of Priam’s 'l'roy ; vanish his watch-fires, countless as the 
stars; vanish the hosts of Greece; and in spite of Professor 
Virschow—* a naturalist habituated to the most dispassionate 
objective contemplation ”—vanishes the Homeric Plain, which 
fed them with innumerable beeves, and the earth-shaking 
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battles which they fought on it, “the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting.” But although Dr. Schliemann 
has surrendered one chimera, it is by no means clear that he 
does not cling all the closer to another, and that, in 
very homely phrase indeed, he has not jumped from the 
fire into the frying-pan. It would be an amusing but 
rather thankless task to discuss the inconsistencies into which 
he is led by endeavouring to support his Hissarlik-Troy theory 
by quotations from the Iliad. But the difficulties of the Homeric 
question are mercifully hidden from Dr. Schliemann, and we 
have neither space nor wish to discuss them here. It will be 
sufficient to say that Homer’s measures of space and time are 
as elastic as the stomachs of his heroes; and to refer Dr. Schlie- 
mann to his own extremely sensible remark, when he finds the 
Scamander wandering a little too much at its own (or Homer’s) 
sweet will, that to ask for a description of how the armies passed 
the Scamander, is asking too much from an epic poet. 

But we must leave this question, and attempt to give some 
description of the contents of this book. The compendious; 
brief, and extremely interesting description of Dr. Schliemann’s 
excavations at Hissarlik is followed by a most elaborate and ex. 
haustive description of the Troad, with its mountains, rivers, 
climate, zoology, fauna, &c. With all this we have no fault what- 
ever to find, except that we have found it unreadable, and fail to 
see its use. Weare quite contented with the brief, but masterly 
sketch of this district by Professor Virschow, which will be found 
in the chapter on the third or “burnt city ;” and there, too, 
will be found the most intelligible account of the mar- 
vellous “city ” stratification of the Hill of Hissarlik, which it is 
Schliemann’s great—or, as the Professor says, “ immortal ’— 
glory to have discovered. But as we emerge from the fauna of 
the Troad, we plunge into the very heart of chaos. ‘There is little 
need to tell a student of ethnography what wild work a writer 
so uncritical as Schliemann is likely to make of such a sub- 
ject, and the ethnography of the Trojans, above all things in 
the world,—a prehistoric race ef whom probably the only 
thing that can be safely said is that they were allied by lan- 
guage to their destroyers! Butin the pages of Dr. Schliemann’s 
padding these Trojans come from Thrace, come from Crete, 
come——, but it is absurd to go on. If an uncritical man 
will write on such a subject as the ethnography of the Tro- 
jans, there is no more to be said. However, we were startled, 
in the midst of the confusion into which the perusal of this 
chapter was bringing us, by the apparition of the Pelasgians, 
led by Wrofessor Sayce. We thought, we fondly thought, 
that their ghosts had been laid, and felt inclined to ask, as 
the Scot did when he met a spectre in a kirk-yard, “Is this 
an indeevidual rise, or only the pairt of a general resurrection?” 
But we must hasten on. The full description of the seven 
“cities” which form in regular stratification the Hill of 
Hissarlik, is the most valuable portion of this book. We have 
the testimony of the archwologists for this, and to them and to 
the reader we must leave these chapters. But we must make 
one final and decisive objection to the enormous amount of 
letter-press which has been devoted to “ Novum Ilium.” Now, 
this city, or rather township, is the seventh,—or, rather, its 
citadel is the seventh “city” in the Hill of Hissarlik. We 
cannot, therefore, for the life of us, see why we should be told 
that Ovid, Caracalla, Julian, &c., visited this township. Is 
that a reason for the monstrous superfluity of unimport- 
ant details which Dr. Schliemann and his coadjutors haye 
gathered together concerning it ? We think not. Take an illus- 
tration from geology. What should we think of a writer 
on that subject who, having made an important discovery 
in some stratum lying with intervening strata between it and 
the chalk, should encumber his discovery with a rambling and 
lengthy and uninteresting dissertation on the chalk itself? But 
here we must break off. Full justice—in whatever sense the 
word be taken—-full justice to such a book as this within the 
compass of an article like the present is impossible. It is 
obvious that on the whole, we think very little of Ilios as 
a book,—and this is precisely the case. We thought the same 
of his Troy and his Remains, and we thought the same of his 
Mycenae. But this unfavourable opinion of Dr. Schliemann 
as a writer, does not blind us in the least to his great claims as 
a discoverer; and we think that few readers of taste will 
not admire, even if they smile at, the simplicity and artless 
enthusiasm of the following passage :— 

“In closing this account of the result of my researches on the site 
of ‘ Sacred Ilios,’ and in the country of the Trojans, I would express my 





<nemielinanene 
fervent hope that historical research with the pickaxe, and the Spade 

in which our time engages the attention of scholars with more curiogity 
and diversity of opinion than any other form of study, may be more 
and more developed, and that it may ultimately bring forth into broad 
daylight the dark, prehistoric ages of the great Hellenic race, -Ma 

this research with the pickaxe and spade prove more and more that the 
events described in the divine Homeric Poems are not mythical tales 
but that they are based on real facts ; and, in proving this, may it 
augment the universal love for the noble study of the beautiful 
Greck classics, and particularly of Homer, that brilliant sun of a) 
literature.” . 

It will be seen from this passage, if the reader will examine it 
carefully, that Dr. Schliemann’s recovery is not yet established 
Leyond all danger of a relapse, and that his knowledge of English 
is not quite so perfect as he supposes in his autobiography, 
But we can recommend that autobiography unreservedly, and 
although we part from Dr. Schliemann’s book with indifference, 
we part from Dr. Schliemann himself with no feeling but that of 
admiration. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
— 

A Household Queen, and other Poems. By Alsager Hay Hill, 
(London: Labour News Oice.)—The little volume of verses by Mr, 
Alsager Hay Hill has the merit of being unassuming and unaffected, 
Much of contemporaneous poetry has not a chance of living, except 
in the passing interest of personal friends, bat among Mr. Hills 
songs there area few that appeal to a wider range of sympathy, 
For besides writing poetry, Mr. Alsager Hill is a well-known philan- 
thropist, and when his experience and his sympathies meet, he 
produces some telling verses. Of these, “ Lilies in the City,” ‘ Mrs, 
Grundy’s Sunday,” and “The Great God Gin,” are good examples, 
Of Nature, too, Mr. Hill writes as if he both knew and loved her. In 
a song called “ Quiet Lives,’ he touches with delicacy the contrast 
between lives filled with,— 


tender thoughts of happy country ways, 
That spring as cowslips by the meadow side,” 


and those cast in the ‘‘ City’s foam and fret,” in whose “ waters wild 





unrest,’ — 

“Forever strewn with wreck of heart and hope, 

we find no rest.” 

Among flowers and books also Mr. Hill can take his ease, and forgets, 
as his preface tells us, that there are newspapers to edit and philan- 
thropy to organise. The sonnets are more ambitious and less satis- 
factory, but a sonnet forces comparison with the highest achievements 
of poetry. It is only one or two verse-makers in a generation who 
can really succeed in them, but the one to the memory of Edward 
Denison will appeal to all those who, in their sorrow for the early 
death of Mr. Denison, regret it especially for what he might have 
accomplished for the poor of London. 


Oddities of the Zulu Campaign. By Warney Burton. (Cecil 
Brooks.) —Here we have a glimpse of the “seamy side” of the 
military redcoat. Ensign Dobbs, who, getting a little frightened 
one night, rides off to get help for his men, and is a hero for a few 
hours, and Mr. Septimus Block, who sclls a few hundred tons of 
wheat straw to a ‘Commissariat Boss,’? who fancies that horses 
can eat it, represent not altogether creditable incidents of a cam- 
paign. All soldiers are not heroes (as the Duke of Wellington 
remarked more than once, with considerable emphasis), and all 
colonists are not patriots. We may be unfeignedly glad that there 
is now less probability than there was a fortnight ago of the recur- 
rence of such a dialogue as the following :—‘ Englishman. I have 
heard that your farmers got about seven times the ordinary price for 
their mealies; is that true? WNatalian. Yes, it is true; but they lost 
in other ways.—E. In what other ways. N. Oh! in lots of ways. 
They had to pay higher prices for everything they bought at the 
stores.—E. But that went into the storekeeper’s pockets ? N. Well,I 
suppose it must have gone somewhere.—E. Did your merchants make 
any money? N. Yes; they made a big pile all round.—E. How did 
your transport-riders get on? N. Ah! they did the thing properly. 
—E. How do youmean? N. I mean what I say. They were the 
fellows who made all the money. I knew one of them, with only six 
waggons, who cleared over £4,000 in the nine months he was at it.— 
How did he manage it? N. Why, he hired them out to your Commis- 
sariat ‘people at £3 10s, a day each, right through.—E. But he must 
have lost some oxen? N. Of course he did. They all died of red- 
water at the first go off; but your people made them good.” Four 
thousand pounds on a capital of £500, is a pretty good thing out of 
John Bull’s pocket. 


A Story of Autumn. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. (Remington and Co.) 
—Mrs. Comyn Carr has written a slight, graceful story, with just 
that fragrance of autumn leaves about it that suits the title. There 
is not much force or passion in the book, and the end is decidedly 
grey; but it is quite without affectation, and it has no morbid note 
about it, which, considering that the story is supposed to be told by 
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anold-maid of herself, is very creditable. The book lacks any joyous 


note, but this can hardly be looked for under the circumstances, 
an@ the self-sacrifice that ends the romance is none the less sad 
for being inevitable. It is not a story that is likely to be 
appreciated by the young people of the present day, as 
neither the incidents nor the way in which they are told are in the 
Jeast exciting, but the characters are natural and quite sufficiently 
marked to be interesting. Its very slightness gives the book a certain 
charm, as the experiences it deals with are just those that have made 
the romance of so many seemingly unruffled lives. What mars the 
book greatly is the want of care with which it has been written. 
There are passages of which it is impossible to make sense, and which 
might easily have been set right by a little revision before going to 
press. Such carelessness is inexcusable, and suggests amateur rather 
than artistic workmanship. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language. By John 
Jamieson, D.D. New Edition, revised, &c., by John Longmuir, LL.D., 
and David Donaldson, F.E.I.S. Vol. III. (Alexander Gardner : Paisley.) 
1881.—The third volume of this large, admirably got-up, and import- 
apt work deserves praise and blame to the same extent, and for the 
game reasons, as did its predecessors. Messrs. Longmuir and Donald- 
gon are like Dr. Jamieson, somewhat eager and indiscriminate fishers 
in the sea of “the vernacular,” and they have frequently caught 
and present to the public as good Scotch words what are, after all, 
only badly spelt English ones. It strikes us, too, that the essentially 
Scotch meanings of words which are in the first place English would 
be brought out more clearly by giving the pronunciation of them. Thus 
it seems absurd to give in a Scotch dictionary such an emphatically 
English word as “litigious,” and still more so to offer as the meaning 
of it, “prolix, tedious in discourse.’ But let it be spelt as it is 
pronounced in Scotland—“ liteejous ”—and it will easily be seen how, 
and even why, it has been naturalised there. The third volume seems 
to differ from the two preceding in the extraordinary number of 
originally French words it contains, and is, therefore, of no slight 
historical value, as indicating the nature and even as showing the 
depth, of the old political and commercial connection between France 
and Scotland. 


Sylvestra: Studies of Manners in England, from 1770 to 1880. By 
Annie Raine Ellis. 2 vols. (George Bell and Sons.)—“ They who 
did not live before 1789 knew not the sweetness of life,’ is a now 
almost forgotten mot, attributed to Talleyrand. According as the 
reader of Sylvestra sees or fails to see in it an elaborate and sustained 
effort to prove the truth of Talleyrand’s saying, he will find it enjoy- 
able or provoking. The ordinary novel-reader, indeed, should, in 
mercy to himself (and still more to herself), and in fairness to the 
author, be warned off Sylvestra at once. To such it will present 
much that will irritate, almost nothing that will please. It will seem 
little better than a bundle of affectations,—affectations in sentiment, 
in style, in quotation, even in spelling. Could “the good old 
days,’ even in Durham, not have been recommended for an in- 
vitation without attempts to caricature the style of Mr. Gladstone 
and Professor Tyndall? What end is served by writing “ poetick” 
and “domestick ?” Even the late Lord Lytton, in all his early 
glory, was not arrayed in such pomp of quotation as the author 
of Sylvestra, who, from her treasures, new and old, can, in the turn- 
ing of a page, confront the startled reader with Tragaldabas or 
Professor Huxley, Dr. Hunter or Alfred de Musset, John Wesley or 
Théophile Gautier. Then, again, one may differ from Mr. Tyndall 
and the “ epoch-making” school, without making faces at them in this 
fashion :— 

“Mr. Ashmead’s ways of wording would seem somewhat 
hoary, now; and ‘our nineteenth-century intelligence’ might 
‘visualise’ with ‘scandal and amazement’ some of his graminar 
and spelling, as well as ‘sweep the curve of discussion’ through 
«the menial spirit’ of his creed,—too many centuries old, by far. 

The curve of discussion’ (charming metaphor !) is no longer swept 
by a quill, but scratched by a steel pen; and though to styles of old 
We owe style, you can now almost hear the grate of mean metal 
held by numb or skilless fingers scraping illiterate lines. We are as sorry 
toclose that ‘epoch-making’ address at Belfast as to shut Mrs. Betty’s 
oven-door, but one may have too much of the daintiest dainties of cook- 
ing or rhetorick. One may cook all day, but to eat all day is not yet 
possible, and ‘a word-weariness,’ if I may so express it, might even 

ke ‘possession of men’s minds,’ were they to read that-address 
until that address were ‘saturated with their own thought.’” ™ 
Last, and, to the ordinary novel-reader, worst of all, the plot of SyJvestra 
of so slight a character as not to deserve to be considered a plot at 
all, Nearly a half of the first volume is devoted to the bringing-about 
of the marriage of one clergyman ; and the remainder of the work 
to a similar consummation, in the case of the haggling wooing by 
another clergyman, his nephew, of his daughter, from whom the book 
takes its title. Still, it is only fair to the author of Sylvestra to take 
her, if not at her words, certainly after reading some of those in her 
Preface. “ As those times [the times before 1789] were not too im- 
Portunate, I wished that my tale should resemble them in absence of 
Press and hurry. I desired that the people in it should be in some- 





wise typical of their period.’ The author of Sylvestra is, in fact, a 
woman with a mission, even more than an artist. Dick and 
Molly Ashmead, Sylvestra and her lovers, are so many pegs 
to hang the somewhat Orlandoise praises of what is best 
in what Miss Ellis happily terms “the self-complacent half- 
century’ that preceded the French Revolution. To a very con- 
siderable extent, she succeeds. The book is steeped in that healthy 
conservatism which protests against the hurry and shoddy of the 
present day ; and we would not particularly object, if the aunthoress 
merely protested a little too much. Asa“ study of manners,” too, 
Sylvestra would be as charming as it is interesting, were it not that 
the authoress’s learning is painfully oppressive, presented, as it is, in 
quotation form to her readers. Like Tarpeia, she is crushed beneath 
the weight of her ornaments. Sylvestra must be read slowly, and 
often, and treated less like Thackeray’s Esmond than Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, After such perusals, indeed, the patient 
reader will be rewarded by having a much more vivid conception of 
one or two places in England—particularly Oxford and Durham— 
and one or two persons—particularly Dr. Priestley—that figured 
prominently in the generation before the beginning of the present 
century, than ever he had before. We predict for Sylvestra a con- 
siderable private-library—not a circulating-library—success. 

The Orthoepist. By Alfred Ayres. (D. Appleton and Co., New 
York.)—Mr. Ayres kindly teaches the Britishers how to pronounce 
their language. He gives between three and four thousand words, elabo- 
rately marked with notes, which are explained by an equally elaborate 
“key.” The despair of the intelligent foreigner when confronted 
with this manual would beat description. And, indeed, Mr. Ayres 
sometimes seems too subtle. Is it true that the “x” is sounded dif- 
ferently in “ exempt,”’ ‘‘excruciate,” and ‘example?’ And some- 
times he seems to us wrong. In England, at least, we say “‘ mercan- 
tile,’ not “ mercantile ;” and we are prejudiced enough to think that 
England possesses the norma loquendi in the matter of English. Still, 
there is something to be learnt from The Orthoepist. We only wish 
it were easier to learn. 

Parson Malthus. By James Bonar, B.A. (Glasgow: James 
Maclehose.)—This brochure of Mr. Bonar is a very unpretentious 
ptblication, but it is a very lucid and thoughtful contribution to the 
literature of “the dismal science.’ Within the brief compass of 
fifty-eight pages, the author has succeeded in telling us the salient 
facts of the life of Malthus himself, who, though in holy orders, 
never was a “parson,” as Cobbett nicknamed him, and im 
vividly representing the political and social circumstances in 
which the first edition of the “Essay on Population” was 
given to the world, in tracing the various phases through which 
the essay passed in the six editions of it which were pub- 
lished in the writer’s lifetime, in contrasting his teaching with 
that of Godwin in his “ Political Justice,” and in expounding the 
principles which alone are entitled to be called “ Malthusian.” Mr. 
Bonar, with our entire concurrence, writes that “ Malthus, instead of 
agreeing with Neo-Malthusianism, goes very nearly to the opposite 
extreme. His prophetic soul has put the Neo-Malthusians in the 
Malthusian pillory, whether they like it or not; and it is for them 
to decide whether they are entitled to wear his name, after rejecting 
half his teachings. ..... There is no doubt that they are the 
children, not of Robert Malthus, but of Robert Owen.” We heartily 
commend Mr. Bonar’s essay to our readers. 

Household Science. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, M.A. 
(Stanford.) — Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young 
Women” is the second descriptive title of this volume. Its contents 
appeared originally in the “ Whiteland’s Series of Reading-books.” 
It was thought well to republish them in a shape which might make 
a convenient present from a mistress to a servant, or a prize for an 
elder girl leaving school. There are “ Introductory Readings,” or 
elementary facts of the chemistry of life and of physiology; then 
comes parts dealing with “ Food” and “Clothing.” Part LU. dis- 
cusses “The Dwelling: its Warmth, Cleaning, and Ventilation,” and 
“Washing Materials and Their Use;’”’ while the subjects of Part IIT. 
are “Rules for Health,’ “The Management of the Sick-room,” 
“Cottage Income and Expenditure.’”? The educational side is not 
forgotten. Hach lesson has prefixed to it a glossary, with derivations 
of unusual words contained in it. An excellent idea has been 
thoroughly well worked out, and we hope for it all the success which 
it deserves. 

Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity. By Paul Stapfer. Trans- 
lated from the French by Emily J. Carey. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—tThis is a very laborious and complete work, which all students of 
Shakespeare may consult with advantage. The first chapter is de- 
voted to “ Classical Antecedents and Examples,” and describes the 
materials which Shakespeare, who doubtless was dependent on trans- 
lations of the classics, had at hand. Among the classics translated 
before the end of Shakespeare’s literary life, the Greek tragedians 
are not to be found; but then, as Professor Stapfer remarks, it was 
not Aischylus or Sophocles, but Seneca, that pleased the taste of the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. A complete translation of Seneca 
appeared in 1581. A translation of the Menaechmei was published 
in 1591. The fourth chapter deals with “ Shakespeare’s Classical 
Knowledge.” The author is satirical on English habits of thought in 
relation to classical knowledge, talking, by the way, some little non- 
sense (what Englishman ever dreamt of “ being a little ashamed of 
this poor William Shakespeare, who was not even a graduate of either 
of the Universities ?’”’), but he is doubtless right in what he says of 
the second-hand character of the poet’s knowledge. Yet, as he 
points out, there are curious coincidences, as this below :— 


“‘T am your wife, if yon will marry me, 
Tf not, I’ll die your maid ; to be your fellow, 
You may deny me; but I'll be your servant, 
Whether you will or no.’’—Tcmpest, ii., 2. 


And Catullus :— 
** Si tibi non cordi fuerant connubia nostra, 

Attamen in vestras potuisti ducere 

Quae tibi jucundo famularer serv 

Candida permulcens liquidis vestigia lymphis, 

Purpureave tuum consternens veste cubile.’” 
The poems and each of the classical plays are discussed in turn. An 
interesting chapter deals with ‘“ The Part Played by the People in the 
Roman Tragedies.’ Professor Stapfer is not in sympathy with demo- 
cratic institutions, and does not see in the proletariat the infallible 
wisdom which some have discovered in it. Here, doubtless, he is in 
accord with Shakespeare. The chapter on “Shakespeare’s Political 
Views” is a good one. ‘To Shakespeare, all literary or political 
doctrines were matter of supreme indifference,’ is probably very 
near the truth. The Renascence Drama: or, History Made Visible, 
by William Thomson, F.R.C.S. (Melbourne: Sands and McDougall), 
is mainly an elaborate argument to prove that the plays of Shake- 
speare, ‘ were, from time to time, composed by Francis Bacon.” 








Novets.—Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—There is little to attract in this novel, except 
it be the novelty of the scene and the surroundings; and of this 
little use is made. Save for a few bits of local colour, winter 
scenery, and the like, life in Nova Scotia is made to look very much 
like life anywhere else. This is very likely to be the case ; but the 
art of the novelist is to seize and make much of the differences. A 
tale of Nova Scotia should be so penetrated with these that it would 
be impossible to locate it elsewhere. “Aunt Hephzibah” is a 
character drawn with some force; the heroine is a person who makes 
little impression. ‘ Maggie” and ‘ Frostie,” the helps, are better, 
and give the idea of being fairly successful studies from life. The story 
is, of course, a love-story, and has whatever interest it possesses far too 
much diffused, by being drawn out into the orthodox length of three 
volumes.——A Twisted Skein. By Esther Ayr. (Tinsley Bros.)—Life 
has perplexities enough, but they are not, as far as our knowledge goes, 
of the kind which Miss Ayr, like novelists without number before 
her, invents. Forged letters and false reports of marriages and the 
like belong to a world of fiction. This world, however, thanks to 
the laborious efforts of a hundred years or so, has come tu have a 
sort of existence which justifies in a way the using of them as the 
machinery of a story. The question is,—are they used skilfully 6r 
no? Miss Ayr’s book is just readable, if one is not fastidious in such 
matters; but those who limit their library of fiction to the best or 
second best, will not do well to take up A Twisted Skein. Until 
the Third and Fourth Generation. By Mrs. Augustus Bright. 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—What strikes us in this tale is a style which, but 
that we see no indications of anything but seriousness, we should take 
for burlesque. Here is a sentence :—‘ She was a staunch Protestant, but 
she would as soon have dreamed of questioning an Archbishop’s edict as 
Lady Mervyn’s undoubted inclination upon this point if Samuel had 
evinced the prudence of refraining from such denunciation of his lavres 
as provoked, combined with her own grievance, the sentiments of hos- 
tility, culminating in the dénouement, wherein she played the spon- 
sorial réle just indicated.” And here is a phrase,—“ Unwonted 
hygienic buoyancy.’ There is learning in the book, not very happily 
employed :—‘‘ Down on the shore, the sea repeats its everlasting ebb 
and flow; but the birds have sought their crannies, Nature at large 
reposes, and Angerona is the presiding deity of Finch Abbey. But 
all its occupants are not asleep.” Where Angerona, whom we take to 
be the goddess of anguish, presides, it would be natural that none 
should be asleep.—The Eviles of Saltzburg, and Other Stories. By 
Mrs. J. H. Kerr. (Religious Tract Society.)—The first of these 
stories is an interesting tale of the persecutions which drove out 
the Protestants of the Austrian duchy of Saltzburg from their homes. 
There were more than 20,000 victims, and the act received the warmest 
thanks of the Pope. It took place as late as 1732. One hundred years 
after, a single survivor (who had been brought by his parents asa 
child of a year and a half) remained, to join in the jubilee which 
celebrated the anniversary of their reception by the King of Prussia. 
Prussia suggests the subject of the second story, which relates the 
adventures of a Frankfort merchant, who, having the misfortune 
to measure seven feet in height, was kidnapped, to serve in the 
Prussian King’s body-guard. Sweet William, by Mrs. Thomas 
Erskine (S.P.C.K.), is a pretty story of how a little girl’s simple 
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kindness brings about in a way that is very strange, and yet not un. 
likely, the happiness of some humble friends.—Through Flood 

Through Fire, by Henry Forth, and Other Stories, (Cassell and Co}— 
Here we have a number of spirited little stories, which appeared for 

the first time in Cassell’s Magazine, and which were quite worthy 
reprinting. 

Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for April ;— 
Men of Mark, the photographic portraits given this month being those 
of Earl Granville, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A, 
—The concluding part (No. 72) of Mr. H. Morley’s Library of English 
Literature.—Time.—The Modern Review.—Mind.—The Statesman,— 
The Scottish Naturalist.—The Nautical Magazine.—London Society 

in which the Highland story, “ Among the Heather,” is concluded, 
Tinsley’s Magazine.—Temple Bar, in which the interesting papers op 
“ Dogs of Literature” are continued.— Belgravia.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which contains an interesting science note on 80-called 
arsenical wall-papers, and a somewhat original remedy for mountain 
sickness.—The Theatre.—St. James’s Magazine.—The Argosy.— 
The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion—The Magazine of Art.—Cassell’s 
Magazine.—Part 15 of the Family Physician.—Part 1 of the 
Dictionary of Needlework (Bazaar Oftice).—The Month.—The 
Christian Monthly.—Part 6 of Ward and Lock’s Universal In. 
structor.—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour and Girl’s Own 
Paper.—Good Words, to which the Rev. R. Haweis contributes the 
first of a series of papers on “Old Violins.’’—The Sunday Magazine, 
—Chambers’s Journal.—All the Year Round, containing an interesting 
article on “Clan-Tartans and Bagpipes.’—Part 4 of Pathways of 
Palestine.—Part 13 of a Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited 
by G. Grove, D.C.L. (Macmillan).— Wells Gardner and Cos 
publications for children, &c.—Harper’s Monthly, containing a 
capital account of the institutions at Hampton and Carlisle for the 
education of Indian children and adults.—The Penn Monthly.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The North-American Review. 
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ODONTO 














Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 
teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always _ itself to be. Ask for Row- 
ands’ Odonto. 





Street, Strand, W.C. 
 — 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
Narrow Column... 









Six lines and under, 5: 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Special Contracts for a Series of Th 
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APOLLINARIS. 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


| « TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING.” 
—Dr. THILENIUS. 


| 
| 


| 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions. 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 





———————— = 
BSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


TERMS OF SU 





| 






Including postage to India, China, &e. ... 


| PRODUCTIONS bear an i 




















United Yearly. _ Quarterly. 
i any Part of the Unit yearly. 
ee ere ee Mh 8 6... 01 8.0.0 7 8| DOULTO 
Including postage to any of the Australasian | 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, : % - seen ; = ; oo : 4 ; | As inferior Imitations 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


N WAR E. 


of their celebrated ART STONE WARE are being 


introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public that their ART 


mpressed stamp, with the name in full, “‘ DOULTON, 


| LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 





“EAS TE RN 
700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ASK FOR LIBERTY AND CO.’S NEW WORK, 
Price 1s and 1s 3d, post free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Eastern Art Stores, 218 Regent Street, W. 





HE AMERI 






EDFORD’S A 


in Silver 





I 
















for BO 





ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 





| 


| BEDForp 


HINDLEY’S 











Patterns sent and Estimates given. 











CHINT ZES. 


Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 


H® 





| 





EDFORD’S AMERICAN 


in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


*S AMERICAN 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
NRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


CAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


YS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 




















RITISH 


The BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY), | 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington, will be OPEN to 
the Public, free, on EASTER MONDAY, April 18th, 
and daily from that date; hours of admission as at 
the British Museum, 

EDWARD A. BOND, Principal Librarian. 


MUSEU M. | gomeea WATSON MEMORIAL 








in Mathematics at University College, London, open 
equally to men and women, as a Memorial of the 
Mathematical genius of the late Miss Ellen Watson. 
| More than £200 has been already subscribed in sums 









be gladly received, and may be paid to the Hon. 
Secs. of the Fund:—Mrs, W. K. Clifford, 26 Colville 
Road, Bayswater; or Miss A. M. Palmer, 63 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.; or to the account of 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. | 
—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI.- 
BITION of PICTURES, by Artists of the Continental 
‘Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon, W. E. 
Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, Dr. 
Dillinger, and other works by Franz Lenbach), is 
NOWOPEN. Admission, Is. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in) 
WATER COLOURS.—The NINETY-FIFTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6—Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 







Co, Bankers, Cornhill, London. 


JT. MARYLEBONE = and 
| SOULS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL (in union with 
King’s College), 1 Cornwall Terrace, Kegent’s Park, 
N.W.—PUPILS are thoroughly PREPARED for the 
Public Schools, the Universities, the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examinations, and for the Medical and 
| Legal Professions, and other careers.—Address, the 
| HEAD MASTER 

























10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 











TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,, Q.0., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esc. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 














Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


pplication to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 












ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS, 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 













DRUCE AND CO,, 











BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 
BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; COMBINATION SUITES. 
CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS. 







Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 








It has been decided to found a Prize or Scholarship | 
| varying from Is to £40, Further subscriptions will | 


the “Ellen Watson" Fund, at Messrs. Dimsdale and | 


ALL | 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


$8, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 


OYAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE a’ -- cea of AGRICUL- 
E. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 


AGRICULTURAL 


The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARLof DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 
Principal. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 

Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


A ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 
10th. 


R ADLEY COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
\& SHIPS.—There will be an Election to TWO 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE NEXT ; SEWELL 
SCHOLARSHLP, value £55, during stay at the School, 
and a JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIP, value £50, for four 
years, to which an Exhibition of £15 may be added. 

Boys must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
| 1831. Examination begins JUNE 15th.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 


| Abingdon. 
‘THE SCHOOL, 
| CAMBRIDGE. 

EAD MASTER. 


| R 
The Rev. W. F. MOULTON, M.A. Cambridge and 
| London, D.D. Edinburgh, 
Member of the New Testament Revision Company, 
Examiner in the University of London. 
SUPPORTED by TWELVE ASSISTANT-MASTERS, 
Mostly Graduates of Cambridge, Oxford, or London. 





“LEYS 





This School was established in the year 1875, and 
already numbers more than 100 boys. 

The course of study is varied according to the in- 
tended profession of the Pupil ; and in every depart- 
ment of Instruction, whether in Classical or 
Mathematical preparation for the Universities, or in 
training for scientific pursuits or for business, it is 
the aim of the Governing Body and of the Head 
Master to make the teaching the best of its kind. 

The Discipline is modelled upon that of the best 
public schools, and has hitherto been conducted with 
unnsual success. . 

The Buildings, which are new and specially 
designed, stand in beautiful grounds, 21 acres in ex- 
tent, in the outskirts of the town of Cambridge. 

The situation is remarkably healthy, as experience 
has shown. 

Great attention is paid to domestic comfort, and to 
active exercise of all kinds. All the boys are taught 
Drawing and Vocal Music, and also Swimming. 

Communications respecting Pupils should be 


| addressed to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. MOUL- 
| TON, The Leys, Cambridge. E 
| The SUMMER TERM will commence on 


| THURSDAY, April 23th. 
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UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, London. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter for the Education 
of Women and for Granting Certificates of Know- 
ledge. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS for School and 
College on MONDAY, April 25th, The Entrance Ex- 
amination fot the College begins on FRIDAY, April 
22nd ; for the School on SATURDAY, April 23rd. 

In addition to the ordinary four years’ course in 
the College, a higher course is also in operation for 
Pupils preparing for the Degree Examinations of 
London University, and in connection with this about 
fifteen courses of Lectures are given as well as the 
necessary tuition. 

The Secretary desires specially to draw attention 
to the Schou! connected with the College for ‘irls 
under fourteen years of age. 

This is under the direct supervision of the Pro- 
fessors of the College, and is annually reported on by 
Examiners appointed by the Cambridge Syndicate 
for the Exumination of Schools. Copies of the Re- 
ports may be had at the Office. The system followed 
at the School is the best preparation for the work of 
the College, and its efficiency is attested by the 
Reports. 

HIGHER COURSE. 
FOR STUDENTS ABOVE EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 

1. English Literature, from 1603 to 1660. By Pro- 
fessor Henry Morley. On Thursdays, at 11.15 a.m, ; to 
begin April 28th. 

2. English Language, By Professor Henry Morley. 
On Thursdays, at 10a.m.; to begin April 28th. 

3. French. Origines et Formation de Ja Langue 
Frarecaise. By V. Kastner, Officier dAcadémie, On 
Fridays, at 3 p.m.; to begin April 29th, 

4. English Constitutional History (1678-1701). By 
H. Craik, B.A. On Wednesdays, at 10 a.m.; to begin 
April 27th. 

5. Greek. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tues- 
days, at 3 p.m. ; to begin April 26th. 

6. Mathematics. Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. On Fridays, 
at 415 p.m.; to begin April 29th. 
7. Physiology : tne Special Senses. By Mrs. Bovell 
Sturge, M.D, On Weduesd»ys, at 3,15 p.m. ; to begin 
April 27th. 

8. Geology. By Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. On Saturdays, at 10am.; to begin April 30th. 

9. Harmony By Join Hullah, LL.D. On Tuesdays 
and Fridays, at 1.80 p.m.; to begin April 26th. 

10. Chemistry (Inorganic Chemistry). By J. M. 
Thomson, F.C.S. On Thursdays, at 3p.m.; to begin 





1l. Latin. For the London University B.A. 
degree. By Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. On Tuesdays, 
at 12.30p.m.; to begin April 26th. 

12. Greek History, from 405 to 358 Bc. By A. 
Rankine, B.A. On Mondays, at 10a.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

13. Practical Botany. By Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.LS., F.G.S. On Mondays, at 3p.m.; to begin 
April 25th. 

Fee for each course of ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

The first Lecture of each Course will be free; the 
Fee for any subsequent single lecture will be 5s. 

Associates of Queen’s College are entitled to the 
above Lectures at half-fees, 

Inquiries may be made by letter addressed to the 
Secretary to April 20th, thereafter nntil the opening 
of the term at the College between 11a.m. and 3 p.m. 


IRTON COLLEGE, Cambridge.— 
The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINAVION 
will be held at the London University, Burlington 
Gardens, W., and in Manchester, and will begin on 
MONDAY, June 13th. Forms of Entry should be filled 
up, and sent on or before April 30th to the SECRE. 
TARY, Mrs. CROOM ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington 
Park Gardens, London, W., from whom iuformation 
may be obtained. 
The Clothworkers'’ Exhibition, of the value of eighty 
guineas a year for three years, will be awarded in 
connection with this Examination. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 

EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, April 
28th. Students are prepared for matriculation, and 
for the B.A. Degrees of the London University. 

M. B. BUISSON will give a SERIES of LECTURES 
on FRENCH LITERATURE in the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY (Lamartine, Musset, Victor Hugo, &c.) 

A SPECIAL COURSE of NINE LECTURES on 
the Novel, from Richardson to George Eliot, will be 
delivered by Professor HALES, on Mondays, at 4.15, 
beginning May 2nd. 

Terme, prospectuses, & 


College. 
F. KENSINGTON, Hon. Sec. 


St ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 

UNDER THE DIRECTION OF A COUNCIL. 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D. 
HEAD MIsSTRESS— Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated 

Student in Honours of Girton College. 

The Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of 
Girton College, and other qualified Mistresses. 

This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough education at a moderate cost. Girls 
are received from the age of seven and upwards. The 
Head Mistress and Senior Assistant-Mistress receive 
Boarders. The School and Boarding-Huuses are in a 
healthy situation, open to the south, with Gymnasium 
and Playground atiached. 

The NEXT TERM will begin on MAY 5th. 

A SCHOLARSHIP of £50 yearly for three years, to 
be held eitber at Girton College or in studying for a 
degree of the University of London, will be awarded 
on the results of the School Examination in July,1881. 

For further information, apply to the HON. SEQ., 
Mansefield, St. Andrews, N.B 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS. 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


may be had at the 











PF saaiaieal HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS 


President of the Council, 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
Vice-President, 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Head Mistress.—Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1881 will begin on SATUR- 
DAY, April 30th. New Pupils to attend at 9.15 a.m. 
on FRIDAY, April 29th, for the Entrance Examina- 
tion, 

For admission, application should be made to the 
Hon. Sec., Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, 40 Canynge 
Square, Clifton. 


are RD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Head Mistress—Miss AGNES Y. LEE. 

Funds avaiiable to the extent of £150 per anoum for 
Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, £12 12s 
and £15 15s perannum. No extras. 

Suminer Term begins on Wednesday, April 20th. 

At the Michaelmas Term a Boarding-house will be 
opened under the supervision of the Head Mistress, in 
connection with the School, 

Fees, for board, &c., £60 per annum. 

For prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
School. 

CHOOL for DAUGHTERS © of 
GENTLEMEN, 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Kensing- 
ton Park, W.—Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. The plan of teaching is similar to that of the 
High Schools. First Professors and Certificated 
Governesses. Particular attention to diet and hygiene. 
Terms moderate.—For prospectuses, apply to Princi- 
pal; or to * Lady Superintendent,” Scholastic Agency, 
17 Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W, Next Term 
begins May 3rd. 


JEATH BROW SCHOOL.—BOYS 

prepared for the Public Schools.—GIRLS for 

the higher Schools and Colleges. —KIN DERGARTEN 

for DAY PUPILS.—Prospectus on application to Mrs. 

CASE, Heath Brow. Hampstead, London, N.W. | 

JTONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, Bishop’s Stortford. 

Head Master, Rev. R. Auurorr, M.A., Trin, Coll., 

Camb. 

_The NEXT TERM begins APRIL 28th. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

»’ SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 

for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 

fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 

may beexamined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 

in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply. Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood, 


2 PARK, Southampton.— 
Miss ROBERTS EDUCATES, with the help 
of Four Masters and Certificated Governesses, FOUR- 
TEEN BOARDERS. Good home. Prepares for 
University Examinations, if desired. 

NEXT TERM commences MAY 6th. Prospectus 
sent on application. 


NF LLL HILL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER TERM commences Thursday, April 
28th, 1881. The school-house is the residence of the 
Head Master, Dr. Weymouth, and the boarding-house 
that of the Vice-Master, Rev. R. Harley, F.RS., of 
whom particulars as to boarding: house fees, &c , may 
be obtained.—Applications for the Prospectus of the 
Governors, and for the admission of boys, to be 
addressed tothe Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, 
Esq., D.Lit., Mill Hill School, Middlesex, N.W. 


T ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Head Master—A. W. YounG, Es}., M.A. London, 
Gold Medallist in Classics, Fellow of University Col- 
lege, London. 

SECOND TERM begins Tuesday, April 26th, when 
Five Scholarships will be offered for competition, 
open to present and new boys.—For prospectus, &., 
spply Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A., Tettenhall, Stafford- 
shire, 








Fk" TES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £60; Two of £50; Two of £3); Two of £20. 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Candidates residing in England may be examined 
in London. 
For particulars, apply to 
HEAD MASTER. Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


4 XPENSE of PRIVATE 'TUI'TION. 
—An EXPERIENCED TUTOR, without other 
duties, can receive, in a large country house, a few 
PKIVATE PUPILS on moderate terms, —‘‘ M.A. 
Oxon.,” Millbank House, near Malvern. 


[ EAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 

and UNDERSTAND SPElCH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘thorough education and a happy 
home ensured.—Apply, “L. C.,”? care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 














A FAMILY, living in a_ pleasant 
Fr situation, would receive a LADY (or Two 
Sisters) wishing to come to London for the Educa- 
tional year.—Apply (giving good references) to 
“Q Z.,” Messrs, Reynell and Son, 44 Chancery Lane, 
W.C. Reference kindly allowed to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.; R. H. Hutton, Esq., 
Englefield Green, Staines ; and the Rev. J. H. Thom, 
Oakfield, Green Bank, Liverpool 


M RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives 
N as BOARDERS Gentlemen from India, the 
Colonies, or the Provinces; Students or otherwise, 
who desire a home in Town while preparing for pro- 
fessional or public life. High-class references. 
Terms on application, —39 Ampthill Square, N.W. 








$$ 


ie COUNCIL of FIRTE 
COLLEGE, Sheffield, intend to appoint 
Aang shennan who — also be Professor either a 
ne Literary or in t i 
— y or in the Mechanical Department of the 
These Departments will ¢ 
the following Subjects :— 
1. Classics, History, Literatu iti 
‘ Moet Moral Science. > Politioat 
. Mathematic:, Mechanics ineeri 
ae Geology, Physics. tes, Engineering, 
pplicants are requested to state in whi 
Departments they would be prepared to ich of these 
fessor, and which of the Subjects in that Depart 
“= a be Pa to undertake. — 
The Salary of the said Principal will 5 
annum, with half the fees of bis ons Gan Per 
The Council will only make the appointment j 
event of suitable candidates presenting themselves a 
Candidates are requested to give full particnla 
concerning age, experience, and any Academical 
distinctions they may have gained, together with 
any other information likely to affect the decisi 
of the Council. The names of three gentlemen to 
whom references may be made should be given ut 
no testimonials need be sent unless they are asked 
or. 
Applications to be sent on or before the 25th day of 


April next, to 
ENSOR DRURY, Regi 
Firth College, Sheffield, March 2tth, 1981 


JNIVERSITY EGE 


omprehend Tespectively 


COLLEGE 
NOTTINGHAM, ‘ 

The Town Council of Nottingham have resolved to 
appoint Four Professors, as follows :— 

ONE PROFESSOR, who shal! undertake one op 
more of the following subjects :—Classics, Literature, 
History, Political Philosophy, Moral Science. 5 

THREE PROFESSORS, who shall undertake one 
or more of the following subjects :—Mathematics 
(including Theoretical and Applied Mechanics) 
Physics, Chemistry, Physiology. Biology, Geology, q 

The work of the College will be divided into FOUR 
DEPARIMENTS, whose arrangement will depend to 
some extent on the subjects undertaken by the 
Professors elected, but it is intended that the Three 
Scientitic Departments shall severaily comprehend ;— 

1. Mathematics and Mechanica, 

2. Chemistry, 

3. Natural Science, 
and that the subject of Physics shall be placed asa 
subject of principal importance in one or other of 
those departments. 

Applicants are invited to spscify the subjects which 
they would be prepared to undertake. Applications 
for the above appointments to be addressed to the 
Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Nottingham, en. 
dorsed ‘** University College,” on or before the Saventh 
day of May next. Particulars of salarics, duties, 
and conditions, will be sent, upon application to the 
Town Clerk. 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from 


canvassing. 
SAM. GEO, JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
_ Municipal Offices, Nottingham, March 22nd, 1881, 


r yee MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS, 
Applications for the additional Chairs of Physiology, 
Geology, and Mineralogy, Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Latin and Greek, English Language and 
Literature; and Lectureships in the French and 
German Languages (see former advertisements), 
must be sent in by the 30th inst., addressed to Mr, G, 
H. MORLEY, Secretary, the Mason Science College, 
Birmingham. 
ARDENSHIP, TRINITY 
COLLEGE, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 

The BISHOPS of the EPISCOPAL CHURCH in 
SCOTLAND desire to receive applications, with Testi- 
monials, from CLERGYMEN in Priest's orders for 
the above office, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. 
PERCY ROBINSON, D.D. 

Full information as to Duties, Emolument, &,, 
may be had from the SECRETARY, No. 10 Black. 
friars Street, Perth, to whom also all applications are 
to be sent not later than April 23rd. 

Perth, April 2nd, 1881. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A CHAPEL and another New BOARDING HOUSE 
have recently been completed; each Boarder will 
now have a separate bedroom. ; 

The Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained during 
the past year, 

Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas, Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, MA, 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq, the 
Honorary Seerctary. 


E x5 TER. 


CHAIRMAN OF GOVERNORS—The LORD BISHOP of 
EXETER. 








“SCHOOL. 





HEAD MASTER—The Rev, EDWARD HARRIS, MA, 
late Classical Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 
The New School, with Chemical Laboratory, built 

from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfleld, is now iu use, 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21 according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, . ie 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School, 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and hao 
places of higher education of the aggregate value 0 
£500 per annum, 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW and SON, 15 
Bediord Circus, Exeter; or to the HEAD MASTEB, 
at the School. ee 

TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE.—Special preparation fur Sendhass 
Woo! wich, &.—Appiy, E. H. TAUNTON, Princip» 
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_——— 
RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





RVED PROVISIONS, 
OUPS,PRESE and 7 








poriED MEATS; al 
_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


for INVALIDS. 


PECIALITIES 
cAUTION-BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


{| LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


paotuctIoN FROM FIRE. | 
RYANT AND MAY’S 





ATENT SAFETY MATCHES | 
P EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 

Aro not POISONOUS. | 


Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


ROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


MHROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in there agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing, Sold only in | 
boxes, 73d and 1s 13d., labelled “JAMES Epps and | 
00, Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter | 
received:—"Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 

to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all | 
forms of throat-discase. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours | 
faithfully, GoRDON Homes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 


HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
OHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


| Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
| Buildings, Charing Cross, or 


} 
| Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 


| 1851. 


| (Agencies at several inland tens), 
| Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
9 


YDROPATHY. SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. “ ee 
P sw. B. NTER, M.D., &c. 
Resident Physicians ¢ ios. MACCALL, M.D., &c, 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Cepartment), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 


OXFORD ST., 
w. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 


ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


MANSION-HOUSE 
Ec. L 


” . 


BUILDINGS, 
NDON. 





peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ' ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
YEARS. 





£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 


CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. _ 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAWNK.— 


Soutbampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 

miaimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 

The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 

per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 

undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 

Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 

dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 

Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 

Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAV ENSOROFT, Manager 
March 31st, 1880. 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
Paid-up Capital, £1,599,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 

Hong Kong, 


inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in must parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Licbhig COMPANY’S Extract, 

and see that no other is substituted for it. 





WILLS’ BEST 


| 
BIRDSEYE, | 
| 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


Is now sold at the 





MENTHOLEUM, 


THE GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet 
presented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- 
— Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous 
sg ay Pn applied externally afford 

A emists, 1s 14d ; 
post free, Ie $a:'tn, on ists, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 48 6d; or, 

Dépit: F. NEWBERY and SONS 
Street, Lenten, BLO. nd SONS, 1 King Edward 


ALL WHO 
DR. 





SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Which ; Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
pe if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 

ps coethar pe and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smeil is 
care of Ss reviving. and relieves headaches. Sold by all Cuemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
essrs. I’, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE 
has been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 
of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 
study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
and clearness of tone were the objecis aimed at 
by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
and observation, he at length prepared the 


Lozenge known as 
DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
?roprietors, 


Of all Chemists, 1s, 28 6d, 5s, &c. 
F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
1746), 1 King kdward Street, London, E.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 

‘“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 

AND GOOD SPIRIT,” 


GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 

IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 

FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &e., &c. 


mNIa ™N ~ 
BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1$d and 239d per box. 


TURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 13738. 


4 etal 
FRY’S|-+yrys CARACAS COCOA, 
A choi d Cocoa. 
COCOA ~~ 4 most delicious and valuable atticle.” 
—Standard, dee : cat 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
FRY’S yyrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluons oil extracted, 
J.8. FRY and SONS. 

p° NVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 

preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 

stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied iu casks and 

cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 

application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 

[risn Distilieries, Beifast; or at their London Offices, 

4 Beaufort Buildings. Strand, W.C. 


\ OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


&e. 
NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
Babes GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

“4 PILLS, the safest and mast effectual Cura for 
Guut, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared ouly by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Cheunisis, in bottles, 
1s 14d; three in one, 25 94. 

Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


O LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when faliing off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; aud when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Maguiticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 

INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Smali-pox, Fevers, - 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 


COCOA, 














yigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Harry Joscelyn, By Mrs. 


Love-Knots. By the Author of 


*‘Ursuta’s Love-Srory,” &c. 3 vols. 


Beside the River. By Mrs. 


Macqvoin, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.”’ 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


ae Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 


tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By RoBpert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. ; 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street. 





PArer MONEY, the Money of Civi- 


7 lisation; GOLD MONEY, the Money of 
Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By JAMES 


HARVEY. 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Cr te and LANGALIBA- 
/ LELE. The Bishop of Natal’s Interview with 
the ex-Zulu King. 

Published by P. 8. Kina, King Street, Westmin- 
ster. Price 3d. 

NTATISTICAL SOCIETY’S 

JOURNAL. Now ready, Part I., Vol. XLIV., 
MARCH, 1881. Price 5s. 
CONTSNTS, 

THE QUESTION OF THE REDUCTION OF THE PRESENT 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH TARIFF, By R. Price Williams, 





C.B. 

Tuk METHOD OF STATISTICAL ANALYSIS. By Wynnard 
Hooper, B.A. 

LAND TENURE AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULA- 
TION IN Russia. By A. Vesseloosky. (A Trans- 
lation.) 

MISCELLANEA :—Financial and Commercial History 
of 1880— Fires in the Metropolis during 1880 — 
German Literature of 1879 and 1880 — English 
Literature in 1880—Emigration and Immigration 
in 1880— Notes on Economical and Statistical 
Works — Additions to the Library — Periodical 
Returns, &c. 

London: E. STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


HE AGRICULTURAL DEPRES- 
SION.—See Article by Mr. Arch in SOCIAL 
NOTES, for April 15th; also “ Beggars and Im- 
—> J. Hornby Wright; a Sketch of Count 
umford, and other interesting articles. Every 
Friday, 1d; monthly, 6d; yearly subscription, 6s 6d 
(post free). 
WYMAN and Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C, 
RIZE ESSAYS.—100 GUINEAS.— 
4 Time for Receiving Prize Essays on “The 
ORIGIN of the DOCTRINE of the TRINITY,” will 
be extended to JUNE 30th, 1881.—Particulars may be 
had from Rev. R. SPEARS, 19 Mornington Road, 
Bow Road, London. 








os WARRANTED. 
Handles Screwed or mavetted, ) Table | Dessert Carv’rs 


Blades of the Finest Steel. |Knives| Knives pr. pair 















ls. d.|s d.{s d. 
3}-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.|12 6| 9 6) 6 0 
SE dO. dO. sssesesseeonere.s. G0.116 6112 01 6 6 
38 = do. do. to balance... do.\18 6|13 6 6 6 
32. do. GO. ooe.......-se00eee GO.(21 0115 0] 6 6 
4 do. do. do. do.) 24 0,18 6| 7 6 
4  do.finedo. do.| 32 0/21 0! 9 0 
4 do. do. «. do./35 0,27 010 6 
4 do. do, extra large do.| 36 0 26 0,10 6 
4 do. do. African ...... do.|40 0 32 0:13 0 
4 do. do. silverferrules do.|40 0 32 015 0 


Samples at above rates Post Free. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. 


COLZA OIL, highest quality ............ 2s 10d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., safe and inodorous Is 4d - 
do. do.,5 gals. and upwards Is 3d »” 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON sends a 
CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. It con- 
tains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONG- 
ERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, &c., with lists of prices. 
39 OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 NEWMAN 
STREET, ec. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Teacurines 
OF EXPERIBNCE.—The united testimony of 
thousands, extending over more than forty years, 
most strongly recommends these Pills as the best 
purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the surest 
restoratives. They never prove delusive. or give 
merely temporary relief, but attack all ailments of 
the stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels in the 
only safe and legitimate way, by depurating the 
blood, and so eradicating those impurities which are 
the source and constiuent of almost every disease, 
Their medicinal efficacy is wonderful in renovating 
enfeebled Constitutions. Their action embraces all 
that is desirable in a household medicine. They 
expel every noxious and effete matter; and thus the 
strength is nurtured, and the energies stimulated, 








————___. 


DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED. 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, can possibly exist where the ANTISEPTIO App 
is used, It ensures their certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed ina few minu 
get out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, 
and sewers.—Cost 36s. 


ARATUS, 
tes, cannot 
Pipes, drain, 





ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 


See Testimonials. Apply to the Secretary 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Mature 
Excellent Quality.” ‘ Mt, aa of ae 





WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 18¢5, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 














‘THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 
N E A V E’S / INFANTS 
AND 

FOOD INVALIDS, 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





FOR 


British Mepicat JournNAt.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and OO. Fordingbridge, England. 


TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Zancet by SYDNEY RINGER, M.D.; WILLIAM MURRELL, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusi, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 





A SPECIFIC 
FOR 


** A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her.”—‘ A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days.”— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 
the ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours,’’—“ W. H., aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Conntiverions Ladies. Obilaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Jimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancel, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. : 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners: 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.O. In Bottles, 1s 13d, 2s 94, 48 64. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 








} 


See yy 
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yEW VOLUME by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 73 6d. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


A New Volume of Sermons. 
By the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


The PRO'TECTORATE, A.D. 1654. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 734, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of STATE PAPERS, Domestic Series, 1654, 
i reserved in the State Paper Department of H.M.'s Public Record Office. 
Edited by MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, and published under the Direction of the 
Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Home 
nt. 

Depa The period comprised in the present volume, the seventh of the Common- 
wealth Series, is the last ten months of the year 1654, during which time, in spite 
of oceasional outbreaks of discontent, the power of the Protector became gradually 
consolidated, and the Government displayed vigour, both in its foreign and 
tic policy. 
rnndon: LONGMANS and Co. and TriiBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKERand Co. 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and DouGLas 

and Fouts. Dublin: A. THOM and Co. 


_— Sas 





TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION. 
HE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY § (Limited) 


has entered into an arrangement with the POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
ander which the Company will supply TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
throughout the Metropolis, upon what is known as the EXCHANGE SYSTEM, 
ander a special licence from the Postmaster-General, The instruments used by 
this Company are those now in general use in all the Exchangesin America ; they 
ave also used by upwards of a thousand firms in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
in most of the important towns in the United Kingdom, and have given the 
greatest satisfaction, not only from the distinct manner in which the words of 
the speaker are heard, but also the ease with which his voice can be recognised. 

It may be mentioned as an instance of one of the many ways in which the 
Telephone may be utilised to save time, labour, and expense, that the Times avails 
itself of this Company’s System to transmit verbally, by the Telephone, the 
speeches of the Members from the House of Commons to Printing House Square. 

The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having entered into an arrangement with the 
above Company, the latter are now prepared to establish exchanges in all the 
principal suburbs so as to afford not only communication between local sub- 
sribers, but also, by connection with their City and West-end Exchanges, with 
subscribers to every other Exchange. 

The following districts are to be included in the above arrangement :—Balkam, 
Battersea, Bayswater, Bermondsey, Bow, Brixton, Brompton, Camberwell, Cam- 
den Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, Dulwich, Hackney, Hampstead, High- 
bury, Highgate, Holloway, Islington, Kennington, Kensington, Kentish Town, 
Kilburn, King’s Cross, Lambeth, Limehouse, New Cross, Notting Hill, Peckham, 
Pimlico, Poplar, Rotherhithe, South Kensington, St. John’s Wood, Stoke New- 
ington, Stratford, 

By this means, Merchants, Brokers, and privatejindividuals, residing in any of 
the above districts, can instantaneously communicate with all parts of the 
Metropolis, and also with any of the Subscribers to the Exchange System. 

The Company are prepared to run PRIVATE LINES, if desired. 

For Terms and full Particulars, apply at the Head Office of The UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 





REGISTRUM MALMESBURIENSE, Vol. II. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, pp. 586, price 103, half-bound. 
HE REGISTER of MALMESBURY ABBEY, preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Vol. II., edited by the late J. 8S. BREWER, 
M.A, and C. T. Martin, B.A., F.S.A., and published by the Authority of the 
= —— of H.M.’s Treasury, under the Direction of the Master of 

e Rolls. 

This work throws light upon many curious points of history, and illustrates the 
growth of society, the distribution and cultivation of land, the relations of land- 
lord and tenant, and national history and customs. 

London: LonGMAns and Co., and TrusNER and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. 
Cambridge: MAcMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack, and DoveLas 
and Fovtis. Dublin: A. THom and Co. 


T= CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCECOMPANY, 


(Limited). 
OFFICES—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, fully subscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E. Knight. 
' Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. Robert Morley, Esq. 
Lord Colin Campbell, M.P. Alderman G. S. Nottage. 
Hon, Reginald Capel. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Esq., 
Spencer Gore, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Basil Huth, Esq. W. J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., 0.B. Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq. 
. Genera] Manager—L. C. Phillips, 
This Company insures almost every description of property in the United 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





AND SON 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


“ Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
v. is process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
a aed (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
for riments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
years, Full particulars post free. 


CIIARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








J 


NE W BOO kK §S, 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD. 


Crown 8vo, with 17 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 6s. 


THE TOWN, COLLEGE, AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF MARLBOROUGH. 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 


Author of ‘‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,” ‘* Art Teaching.’”’ “ The Principles of Orna- 
mental Art,” “ Mathematical Instruments, and How to Use Them,” &c. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map avd Three Plans, 2s. 


TOURIST’S GUIDE THROUGH LONDON: 


COMPRISING HISTORICAL SUMMARY AND NOTICES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL OBJECTS OF INTEREST WHICH MAY BE VISITED DURING 
A FEW DAYS’ RESIDENCE, 


With Lists of the Principal Hotels, Theatres, Railway Stations, Churches, Exhibi- 
tions, and other Notes likely to be useful to the Sightseer. 


By the Rev. W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Round About London,” ‘‘In and Out of London,” &. 


The above forms one of STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES of 
TOURIST’S GUIDES, which includes Round About London, The Channe! Islands, 
Cornwall, Derbyshire, North Devon, South Devon, English Lake District, Kent, 
Norfolk, Surrey, Sussex, Yorkshire North and East Riding, and Yorkshire West 
Riding. Hampshire and Somersetshire are preparing, and will shortly be ready. 





SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, ani 21 Maps, 12s, 


PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


By KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G:S., 


Editor of the “ Africa " Volume in “Stanford's Compendium of Geography and 
Travel ;” late Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s Kast African Expedition. 


= 








THE LONDON GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Authoress of “ The Forty Shires : their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” 
Post Svo, cloth, illustrated with numerous Maps and Woodcuts, 


BOOK IL., FOR STANDARD II. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 


price ls. 
Very simple Reading Lessons upon the lines laid down by the Code of 1879. An 
effort is made to treat the subject with the sort of sympathetic interest and fresh- 
ness which should attract children to a new study. (Ready. 


BOOK III., FOR STANDARD IV. 
The COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 


uniform Scale. 315 pages, price 2s 3d. 

A Notice of the general aspect of each County, interesting Reading Lessons on 
the Aspect, Industries, and History of the several Counties. 

This book is offered for Standard IV., because the Geography of England 
embraces such various knowledge that it appears to be a subject more fitted for 
the intelligence of children of ten aud eleven, than for the younger children in 
Standard III. 

Classes which have been examined upon “ England” in Standard III., may use 
this Reading Book with advantage for Standard IV. The Lessons are upon new 
lines, and will be found to possess the attractive interest of a fresh subject of 
study, while tending to fix what the children already know. [Nearly ready. 


BOOK II., FOR STANDARD III. 


The BRITISH EMPIRE and the GREAT DIVISIONS of 
the GLOBE, With numerous Pictorial Illustrations. (Preparing. 


BOOK IV., FOR STANDARD V. 


Illustrated, 124 pages, 


Illustrated by Maps on a 


EUROPE. [Preparing. 


BOOK V., FOR STANDARD VI. 


ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA. | 
(Preparing. 


Each book affords a complete and connected view of the subjects for each 
year’s work. ‘The matter is of an interesting character, conveyed in an easy, 
readable style. The language is simple, with a view to promote fluent reading. 
A very special feature of the work is that the letter-press is completely illustrated 
by clear Maps. Each Map is accompanied with a carefully prepared map exer- 
cise, to guide the children in classifying facts,and in making for themselves the 
lists of names usually learned from text-books. It is felt that without this kind 
of systematic use of maps, the facts of Geography cannot be satisfactorily learned 
from Reading Books. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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Mr. HUBERT HERKOMER, A.B.A., 
has executed a large design for a PICTORIAL 
ADVERTISEMENT (size 11 ft. 6in. by 9ft.), 
an reference to which an Article will appear 
ain The MAGAZINE of ART for May, under 
the title of “The STREETS as ART- 
GALLERIES.” 


The STREETS asART-GALLERIES. 
—Mr. HUBERT HERKOMER’S large design 
for a Pictorial Advertisement has been repro- 
duced on a small scale to suit the pages of The 
MAGAZINE of ART, and will appear in this 
Magazine for May, with the arti-le above 
veferred to. 





READY APRIL 25TH, 


THE MAGAZINE of ART, for MAY, 

price Is, containing :— 

“Tre Sympon.” From the Painting by Frank 
Dicksee, A.R.A. Frontispiece. 

TREASURE-HOUSES OF ART: THE COLLECTION OF Mr. 
Cc. P. MattHews. By Arthur Griffiths. With 5 
Engravings. 

ENGLISH BIRDS AND THEIR ITAUNTS. 
With 5 Illustrations, 

OvrR Livine ARTISTS: WILLTAM QUILLFR ORCHARD- 
SON, R.A. By Alics Meycell. With Portrait and 2 
Engravings. 

** AppLE-BLOssoM.’’ From the Painting by M. Beyle. 

CHILDREN IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. By J. H. P. 
With 4 Eugravings. 

‘THE HoMEs OF OUR ARTISTS: MR. MILtars’s HOUSE 
AT PALACE GATE, By John Oldcastle. With 5 
Dlustrations. 

THE FUTURE OF SCULPTURE IN LONDON. By Edmund 
W. Gosse, 

DECORATIVE IRON-WoORK. 
6 Illustrations. 

THE STREETS AS ART-GALLERIES. With 2 Engravings. 

PICTURES OF THE YEAR. With 4 Illustrations. 

<*SHEPHERDS DISCOVERING THE HEAD OF ORPHEUS.”’ 
From the Bas-relief by M. Condonnier. 

AkT NOTEs. 

**The ‘ Magazine of Art’ contai:s a very storehcuse 

of art.”"—Times. , 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 
Ludgate Hill, Loudon, 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
302, will be published on TUESDAY, April 26:b. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY, 
2. LITERARY LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
3. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 
. THOMAS CARLYLE AND HIS REMINISCENCES. 
. RussiAN LAND LAWS AND PEASANT PROPRIETORS, 
§. Str ANTHONY PANIZZI, 
. ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN 1830 AND 1880. 
. MINISTERIAL EMBARRASSMENTS. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. : 
4 EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
for APRIL, was published on TUESDAY 
LAST. 


By Grant Allen. 


By George Wallis. With 


CONTENTS, 
1. Tuz Oxrorp MOVEMENT. 
2. Eayrer Bounp anp Unnounp. 
3. THE Sone or ROLanp. 
4. Tus Pusuic Lire or Mr. Herries. 
5. River Fioops. 
6. THe PELLAGRA IN ITALY. 
7. REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
. DARWIN ON THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 
9. ScHLIEMANN’Ss ILIOs. 
10. Loca DEBTS AND GOVERNMENT Loans. 
London: Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
©. Buack. 


Now ready, price Six Shillings. 
i alee DUBLIN REVIEW, 
for APRIL, 1881. 
CONTENTS. 
L —— Sussex—No, II. By Alexander Wood, 
S.A. 
2, MeTHops oF HistoricaL Inquiry. 
Worsley. 
3. A Frencu Srupy or CHrist1Aan WOMANHOOD. 
4. Tur Days OF THE WEEK AND THE WORKS OF 
CREATION. By the Bishop of Ciifton. 

. THE ‘Corpus MIssSAL ’’ AND ITS PROBABLE Data. 
By Very Rey. Sylvester Malone, M.R.I.A., and 
F.R.H.A.A.T. 

. RiTvaALismM ESTMYATED FROM 
WITHOUT. 

. THe GENIUS OF GEORGE Exror. 

. CaTHOLIC MIssrons IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

. THe Russian Cxurcnu: its History and Present 
Organisation. By Professor Lamy, of Louvain. 

LetTers oF Leo XIII. 

NoTIces OF CATHOLIC CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS 

Notices oF Books. 

Booxs or DEVOTION AND SprrITUAL READING. 

London: BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. : 

and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE BUILDER for THIS WEEK, con- 
ducted by GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S, (4d, by 
post 43d), contains View of New Buildings in Bristol 
—Portal of the Casa Pia, Belem—and Design for 
Book-Case intended for United States—Modern Ger. 
many—Day Population of the City—Water-Colour 
Society—Improvement of Cannes—lturkey—Marbles 
in Algeria—The Trojan Age, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and ail Newsmen. 


By Henry 


WITHIN AND 





————_____ 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE LIFE 


OF 


COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, Map, and Plans, price 36s. 


“« The appearance of the book before us has been looked forward to with much intérest. U 
in every respect, Lord Clyde’s motto through life was duty. How well he did it, what an ad 
he set, this book shows, and we, therefore, hail its appearance.” —7Zimes. 


“ The writer’s style is uniformly clear and easy. He gives very lucid accounts of individual nilitary 
operations, such as the relief of Lucknow; aud his pictures of the more complicated Campaigns—the 
pacitication of Oadh and Rohileund, for example—leave a vivid impression on the reader’s mind.” —§/ 
James's Gazette. x 


“Tn all the annals of ‘ Self-Help,’ there is not to be found a life more truly worthy of study than that 
of the gallant old soldier whose story is now for the first time told. The simple, self-denying, friend-helping 
brave, patriotic soldier stands proclaimed in every line of General Shadwell’s admirable memoir.”—Black. 
wood’s Magazine, 


tterly unselfis 
mirable cage 


“The great Scottish general is one of the shining examples of what patience, determination, and the 
great sense of duty may accomplish.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt would not be possible to find a more instructive story of a soldier’s life.’”’—Pull Mall Gazette. 


It 


AT HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine, Author of 


“From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations and a 
Map, 25s. 


BERKELEY. By A. 


and Metaphysics, University of Kdinburgh. 
sics FoR ENGtish Reapers.” With Portrait. 


Ilf. 


Campseti Fraser, Professor of Logic 
Being Vol. ILI. of “ Pritosopnicar Cras. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. By Atrrep Aytwann, 


Commandant, Transvaal Republic ; Captain (late) Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. Second 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, with a Map, price 6s. 
= 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 


By Lavrence Oxrpuant, Author of “ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo, 21s. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








PROFESSOR ROBERTSON SMITH 
Next week, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH: 


Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism. 
By W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A. 





Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW WORK BY DR. E. A. FREEMAN. 





In 2 yols. 8vo, with 65 Maps, price 31s 6d, cloth. 
THE 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Author of “History of the Norman Conquest of England,” &c. 


The Times, April 12th :—‘‘ However extensive the reader's knowledge of history, he will find that this work 
gives it definiteness and precision; however keen his interest in geography, its illustration by means of history 
and polities will add to it new life and substance for him, The volumo of Maps which accompanics it begins 
with Homeric Greece, avd ends with the Treaty of Berlin, and the text itself traces the changes that have taken 
place in the political geography of Europe between the two periods. To do this in less than six hundr 
pages is a signal feat of compression and learning. The work is invaluable for reference and full of — 
tion, whether to the historical student, the geographer, the politician, or even to the diplomatist. It is ful 
of instruction and even entertainment of the most varied kind. The Maps are certainly admirably ad fal 
for the purposes aimed at. We cannot but congratulate Mr. Freeman and his readers on the success! 
accomplishment of so solid a piece of work," 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original “Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” edit 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity; 


asy flow, and durability. a 
SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Stee! Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
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KO 


MUDIE’S 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adven- 
tare, and the Higher Class of Fiction are in Circulation at MUDIL’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR APRIL. 


on application. 


LIBRARY. 


SELECT 





New Edition now ready, postage free, 


Fresh Copies of all the Best Books of the Season—English, French, German, and 
lian—continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
ie Publishers for an ample supply of the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


CLASS B SUBSCRIPTION (for Older Books), Twenty-Five Volumes at one 
Time, Five Guineas per Annum, 


And Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residence of Subscribers 
in Every Part of London and the immediate neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. 

Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs already subscribe to this Depart- 
ment of the Library, and obtain a constant succession of the Best New Books on or soon 
after the day of publication. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL, 


New Edition now ready, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING Tiscaesnices CHEAPSIDE. 


THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 


of the Reading Public is called to the fact that the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


Allows Two Volumes of the Newest Books for a Subscription of 
One Guinea per annum. 


Four Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, for a 
Subscription of Two Guineas per annum. 


Sie Volumes of the Newest Books, with free delivery, together 
with all the Club Privileges of the Institution, for Three Guineas per 
annum. 


Club Membership only, Two Guineas per annum. 





Full particulars forwarded promptly, on application to 
MR. CHARLES ALLEN, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
New Bond Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To be had of al) Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 
By Dr, JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The BLACK ROBE. By_ Wilkie 
COLLINS, Author of The Woman in White.” 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 


WALTER BESANT and JAmgEs RIcgB. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


FROM EXILE. By James Payn, 


Author of ** By Proxy,” “ y, Confidential Agent." 


Now in the Press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d e eack. 


THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 


MERRIE ENGLAND in the OLDEN TIME. By 
George Daniel. Illustrated by R, Cruikshank. 
The OLD SHOWMEN and THE OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By Thomas Frost. 

The WILDS of LONDON, By James Greenwood. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS. By 
Charles Hindley. With Illustrations. 

CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By 
Thomas Frost. 

The STORY of the LONDON PARKS. 

Larwood. With Illustrations. 

The LIVES of the CONJURORS. By Thomas Frost. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP JACK. 
Edited by Charles Hindley. 

LOW-LIFE DEEPS. An Account of the Strange 
Fish to be found there. By James Greenwood. 

SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECUTIONERS : 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1683 to 1847). 

ag ORLD BEHIND the SCENES. By Percy 

itzger ald. 


By Jacob 


Complete in 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63s each. 

BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 

Vol 1.—Complete Poetical and Dramatic Works. 

Vol. 2.—Luck of Roaring Camp—Bohemian Papers— 

American Legends. 

Vol. 3.—Tales of the Argonauts—Eastern Sketches. 

Vol. 4.—Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. 6.—S tories—Condense d Novels, &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s 6d. 

IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine 
S. Macquorp. With 50 fine Illustrations by 
Thomas R. Macquoid. Also, 

THROUGH NORMANDY. With 90 Illustrations 
by T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, 7s 6d. 

THROUGH BRITTANY. | Illustrated by Thomas 
R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

PICTURES and LEGENDS from NORMANDY and 
BRITTANY. With numerous Ilustrations by 
T. R. Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 

NORTH ITALIAN FOLK. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 
Illustrated by Rs udolph Caldecott. 7s 64. 


OWNS. 10s 6d. 6d. 
. With 


cuore 8vo, cloth gilt, aly 
OUR OLD COUNTRY 


over 50 Illustrations by Xe. by —— 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 





rowan 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


LARES ‘and PENATES; 


Background of Life. By Mrs. Cappy. 


or, the 


1, 200 Pager, crown 8vo, half- Roxburghe, 128 6d. 

The READER'S HANDBOOK 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
STORIES. By the Rev, Dr. BREWER. 
(Revised) Edition. 


of 


and 
Second 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s. 
PIPISTRELLO. By Ouida. 


“ Written with all the power and beauty of which 
the gifted author is capable.’’—Graphie. 





Pest 8vo. cloth limp, 2s 6d 


OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 
we Grow and How We Cook Them. By Tom 
JERROLD. 

Also, uniform in size and price. 

A YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE. Practical Advice as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame 
Garden. By GEORGE GL ENNY, 

*% thoroughly practical handbook, "—Graphic. 


POPULAR ROMANCES of the WEST 
of ENGLAND; or, the Drolls, Traditions, and 
Superstitions of Oid Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by Robert HUNT, F.R.S. New and Revised 
FKdition, with Additions, and 2 Steel-plate Illus- 
trations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 73 6d. 


The SUBURBAN HOMES of 
LONDON: a Residential Guide to Favourite 
London Localities, their Society, Celebrities, ana 
Associations. With Notes on their Kental, Ka-es, 
and House Accommodation. Crown 8v0,. with & 
Map of Suburban London. Cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 6d. 


The AGONY COLUMN of the TIMES, 


from 1800 to 1970. With an Explanatory Iutro- 
duction. Edited by ALICe CLAY. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 








MR. BRANDRAMS SHAKESPEARE FOR THE YOUNG. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE 


CERTAIN 


SELECTED PLAYS, ABRIDGED FOR THE USE OF THE 


YOUNG. 


By SAMUEL BRANDRAYM, M.A., Oxon. 


“Mr. Brandram has performed a somewhat difficult task with wonderful judgmeut and skill. 


He has solved the difficulty as to the best way in 


Shakespeare can be reproduced for the use of the young. The result is a volume which ought to supersede all other editions for the use of youn 
should be glad to think it had found a place on the bookshelf of every youthful student of English literature.”—John Bull. young people, and we 





NEW VOLUME BY MISS THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


Now ready, with Four Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


MISS WILLIAMSON’S DIVAGATIONS,. 


By MISS THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, &. 





RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Italian Literature. By John 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “Studies of the Greek Poets.”’ 
“ Sketches in Italy and Greece,” &c. 2 vols. dem 8vo, being Vols, IV. and V. 
of “ Renaissance in Italy,” and concluding the Work, price 32s, 
(In the press. 


FARMING in a SMALL WAY. By James Long, Author 
of ‘‘ Poultry for Prizes and Profit,” * The Goat,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


** We heartily recommend all who are interested in farming in a small way to | 


secure it, while there is yet time.”’—Gardener’s Magazine. 


a, of LIEUT.-.GENERAL SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 
yp men Sir Freperic J, GOLpsmip, O.B., K.0.8.1. With Illustra- 
Bes and Maps. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 32s, 


The POWER of SoUND. By Edmund Gurney, late Felloy 


of Trinity College, Cam Royal 8vo, 253. 
“* There need be no reservation in the welcome which we gtve to the 
whole. Psychologically and esthetically—and, we would add, phy: bese 
also—it is a book which makes a distinctly forward step. "Spectator, 


The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. Proctor, 
Cc! 


Author’ of “The Borderland of Science,” * Scieace Bywa: &. Orewa 
8vo, 108 6d. i ad 


“ Will do much to supply valuable information in a popular form concerning 
some of the chief results aud speculations of modern astronomical science, 
book contains most valuable reading, and is in such a clear and Pleasant style 
that it deserves to be very popular.’’—The Queen. 





WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

CONTENTS:—1. Literature—2. Politics and Society—3, Philosophy and 
Religion. 

“LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 

MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

CONTENTS :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholiciem and British Liberal- 
ism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literature—Falkland 
—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE and DOGMA. An Essay towards a Better Appre- 
hension of the Bible. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 93. 

*,* The refererces to a'l the Bible quotations are, in this edition, added for the 
first time, 

GOD and the BIBLE. A Review of Objections to “ Literature 
and Dogma.” Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, entirely revised. 
With a Preface. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Messy on Puritanism 
and the Church of England. Third Edition, revised, small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political and Social 
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